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IN an eight-page tract on “The Responsibility of Christians 
with Respect to the Salvation Army,” Mrs. Booth, wife of its 
commander-in-chief, says : 

“ First,—you are responsible to look at it—to acquaint your- 
self with its history—what it has done—what it aims at doing.” 

Saddled with this responsibility, let us muster random scraps 
of information from sundry magazine articles, newspaper clip- 
pings, and Salvation Army publications, and see what may be 
learned about this strange phenomenon. 

Of its genesis, “General” Booth modestly says: “I can most 
positively state that nobody invented it, that it has been evolved 
out of no man’s brain, produced by no man’s scheming, * 
* * * it has sprung into existence in a wholly unex- 
pected way, and has already attained proportions and influence 
that place it utterly beyond the power of any one man to de- 
sign or control its future.” 

If this means that the “ Army” is in a large degree the 
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creature of circumstances, we can only say that, in the universal 
belief of the public, the most potent of these formative cir. 
cumstances is the individual genius of its founder. 

The “General,” William Booth, is said to be a fine looking 
man about fifty-four years of age, of keen dark eye, aquiline 
nose, iron grey beard and a “singularly good-tempered and 
happy face.” Though born of church parents, at fourteen he 
joined the Wesleyans, among whom at seventeen he became a 
lay preacher. At twenty-four he entered the ministry of the 
Methodist New Connection. Resigning this ministry and prac- 
ticing two or three years at evangelistic work, for which he 
had great partiality and fitness, he went eighteen years ago, at 
the age of thirty-six, to London, to see what he could do for 
the vast unevangelized masses of its artizan population. 

To this work he brought with moderate gifts of oratory, 
organizing and executive abilities of the rarest kind, an all- 
conquering perseverance, and a wife gifted with real eloquence 
and an immense store of good sense, of whom Frances Power 
Cobbe has said: “ After listening to her many times for hours 
together, I have found myself bringing away more fresh and 
sound ideas, and less ‘padding,’ than from any series of dis- 
courses it has been my fate to hear for many a day.” 

Thus equipped, and impressed with the profound conviction 
that he had been “ sent into the world to do the Lord’s gutter- 
work,” he began Bible in hand upon one of the great East 
End thoroughfares, to compel the unsaved and ignorant mul- 
titudes to hear God’s truth. He soon had a little band of wit- 
nesses to stand with him among the jeering crowds of Mile 
End Road. His first meeting house was an old ragged tent 
which soon blew down. Then he preached in a dancing room 
without seats. And so for twelve years the work steadily 
grew, until in 1877 there were twenty-six bands or “corps” of 
exhorters, whose efforts were directed by thirty-five officers. 
From that date the work has developed with an energy quite 
astonishing, so that we have at last reports four hundred and 
ninety-one corps and twelve hundred and seventy-four “officers,” 
with probably more than twenty thousand trained “ soldiers” 
ready to speak and pray when wanted. 

The British Islands have not been large enough for the rest- 
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less energy and boundless faith of the “Salvationists,” and 
expeditionary forces have been flung into France, Switzer- 
land, Sweden, America, Cape Colony, and even into distant 
India, while Germany and Japan, Australia and New Zea- 
land, if not already occupied, are soon to be invaded. 

It should be said, however, that the “ Army” seems nowhere 
to have, or to be likely to have the success it has won upon its 
native soil. Its methods have been matured under special 
conditions existing in Great Britain, and are not equally fitted 
for the materially different conditions of Gospel warfare in 
other lands. But the Salvationists regard their methods, if 
not inspired, as signally stamped with the divine approval, and 
they show no disposition to modify them. 

The magnitude of the operations of the “Salvation Army” 
may be gauged by such facts as the following. 

At its “May Meeting” held in April, the income for the 
year was reported at the astonishing figure of £121,000 (say 
$600,000), and the trifle of £10,000 was easily collected on the 
day of the meeting, some of the donors giving at the rate of 
£1,000 each. It was further reported that the “Army” was 
paying £21,000 for rent of halls and other buildings, and that 
it held property of the aggregate value of £150,800, subject, 
however, to mortgages in the amount of £54,000. It has paid 
as high as $5,000 for the yearly rent of a single hall. It has 
purchased costly buildings, paying $75,000 for an orphan asy- 
lum at Clapton to be used as a training school for cadets, and 
$115,000 for Congress Hall, London. At a Triennial War 
Congress held in this hall last year it was proposed to raise 
the $35,000 debt resting on the property. Gold, silver, and 
pledges were showered upon the platform amid volleys of 
cheers, hallelujahs, blare of trumpets, and beating of drums 
until $15,000 was counted up. ‘ Now,” said ‘‘ General” Booth, 
“the collection will be taken,” and with boundless enthusiasm 
$6,000 more was gathered in. 

The literature of the army gives another hint of the greatness 
of its work. Song books, a score of pamphlet sermons by Mrs. 
Booth, pamphlet sketches of “George Fox and His Salvation 
Army,” “The Presbyterian Salvationist, or the Life of C. G. 
Finney,” “ Salvation in the Convent under Madame Guyon,” 
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“The Saved Clergyman, or the Life of John Wesley,” and 
other publications of the kind, had a circulation last year re- 
ported at nine million copies. Add to this ‘The War Cry” or 
“ Weekly Gazette of the Salvation Army,” a cheap four page 
paper illustrated with coarse wood cuts, and filled with sensa- 
tional official bulletins of victory and advance, with special 
editions for America and India, and reporting a combined cir. 
culation of some 350,000 copies ; add also “ The Little Soldier,” 
a paper for children packed full of testimonies of child con- 
verts, and printing 60,000 copies weekly ; and some idea may 
be had of the scope of the enterprise. 

But the most impressive activities of the “Army” are in the 
line of its “fighting” as its evangelistic work is called. The 
tactical unit is the “station” or “corps,” consisting of two or 
three “ officers” of either sex in plain uniform, and a variable 
number, averaging perhaps forty, “soldiers,” men or women, 
every one ready to sing, pray or testify at a moment's notice, 
Each corps (and there must now be five hundred of them), is 
expected to hold at least two meetings every week-day and 
seven on Sunday. They march the streets with banners in- 
scribed, “Fire and Blood,” with lively songs, with beating of 
drums and tamborines, and music not always harmonious 
from brass instruments making a joyful noise unto the Lord. 
Now and then the “corps” halts and forms a circle from the 
centre of which an “officer” or “soldier” harangues the crowd, 
with vollies of responses from the “soldiers.” In their “ bar- 
racks,” as their places for meeting are called, hymns are sung 
often to popular tunes, such as “John Brown,” “Annie Laurie,” 
“Molly Darling,” “‘ Wait for the Wagon,” and the like, and 
sometimes accompanied with a joyful waving of handkerchiefs, 
Soldiers” kneel in platoons to pray, with volleys of amens, and 
hallelujahs; and personal experience, sometimes grotesque and 
sometimes of almost tragic interest, is offered in unlimited 
supply. There is said to be but little religious instruction, the 
great power relied upon being the converts’ testimony and 
prayer. “Officers” and “soldiers” go through the crowd and 
persuade penitents to the front seat. The moment any man, 
woman, or child kneeling at the front row “ professes to have 
received the remission of his sins through faith in Christ,” he 
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is required to stand up and tell the audience “ what the Lord 
has done for him.” The convert’s name and address are at 
once registered, and he is put under the care of a “sergeant” 
who must see that he comes up to al! the services he can at- 
tend, and if delinquent report him to the “Captain” for visita- 
tion. The convert is also expected to puta capital letter S 
upon each collar, and wear them wherever he goes. He is to 
adjure tippling and tobacco, to take his place in every pro- 
cession and open-air meeting, to use every possible opportunity 
of service in singing, speaking, prayer, door-keeping, selling 
the “ War Cry,” visiting, and in a word to keep tirelessly at 
work. After three months’ satisfactory service, these recruits 
are entered upon the roll of “ efficients,” and the ablest of them 
are soon selected by a‘‘ Major” and recommended to “ Head- 
quarters” for a commission. 

Such is the work of the “corps.” Imagine five hundred 
such “corps,” fired with almost fanatical enthusiasm and exert- 
ing their power upon multitudes unreached by ordinary meth- 
ods of evangelism, and you have some conception of the opera- 
tions of the Salvation Army. At the recent ‘May Meeting” 
the Army claimed 1,500,000 members. If by members are 
meant simply attendants upon its meetings, we still get an im- 
pressive idea of the magnitude of the work. 

The probable future of the Salvation Army, especially in its 
relation to the churches, is a matter of no little interest. 

Its author, in reply to the question “ What will it grow to?” 
says: “ Who can guess? I cannot. Never, I hope, into a sect. 
We have taken and shall continue to take every precaution 
against this.” 

Is it possible that “General” Booth does not see that the 
Salvation Army is already a sect, and that he has taken and 
continues to take every precaution to confirm and perpetuate 
its separate and distinct existence as a sect? Certainly nothing 
is wanting, either in doctrine or polity, to make it more truly a 
sect. 

As to doctrine the “General” says: ‘“‘ We believe the three 
creeds of the Church with all our heart.” Thatis, they accept, 
in common with Catholic Christendom, the so-called Apostles’ 
Creed and the Nicene and Athanasian Creeds, 
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“We believe,” he continues, “every word of the Commina- 
tion Service [not Communion Service as the types of a New 
York contemporary made it] and we go about denouncing the 
wrath of God against sinners just as people must who believe 
really that all these things are true.” The Commination Service 
of the Anglican Church is entitled “A denouncing of God’s 
Anger and Judgments against Sinners,” and was judiciously 
omitted from the Book of Common Prayer in this country 
by the Protestant Episcopal Convention of 1789. It is a sub- 
stitute for the discipline of penance, “ until the said discipline 
may be restored again, which is much to be wished,” and is ap- 
pointed to be used on the first day of Lent, and other times. 

We find then that as a denominational peculiarity the Salva- 
tion Army lays especial emphasis upon the wrath of God and 
kindred doctrines. The Wesleyan doctrine of Holiness is also 
held, and is taught in a catechism prepared by the “ General.” 
Holiness meetings are regularly held twice in the week, at 
which instantaneous sanctification may be obtained. It is also 
taught that saved men and women “ought to lay down their 
very lives for the salvation of others,” and that “ whoever does 
not so bear the Cross has no right to expect the Crown.” 

As to the Sacraments they are neither repudiated, as by the 
Friends, nor venerated, as by the Churches. They seem to be 
rather regarded as of secondary importance, and only in few in- 
stances to have been introduced into their services and then 
administered sometimes by female “ officers.” 

Now, as to doctrine, it would be easy to indicate sects, that 
are historic and yet have nothing in the way of formulated doc- 
trine more distinctive than the beliefs of the Salvationists. 
But, as a factor of sects, polity is quite as distinctive as doc- 
trine ; and the Salvation army has a polity sui generis. That 
this polity is expressed in military terms should conceal from 
no one the fact that it is really an elaborate ecclesiastical 
system. The hierarchical head, the Pope of the system, is the 
“General.” Then come the Bishops or Vicars Apostolic, the 
‘t Majors,” some thirteen of whom are appointed over as many 
“divisions” of Great Britain, each exercising episcopal author- 
ity in his proper diocese; and several others have similar powers 
in partibus infidelium, and are called Commissioners. Next we 
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have the inferior clergy, the Captains and Lieutenants. These 
are nearly as often women as men, one page of the “ War 
Cry” having reports from thirty-four male Captains and twenty- 
seven female Captains. The female officers are known as “ Hal- 
lelujah lasses,” a name given in jest and at first distasteful, but 
soon adopted by the Army. There is probably no objection 
from principle to women’s taking the higher commissions. In- 
deed, Miss Booth, one of the ‘“General’s” ten children, ap- 
pointed to command of the Salvation Army in France, is made 
“Ia Marechale,” evidently in deference to French preposses- 
sions. Finally there are, besides “Sergeants,” a secretary and 
treasurer to each “corps.” ‘Our plan of organization, how- 
ever, makes every ‘soldier’ in some degree an ‘officer,’ charged 
with the responsibility of so many of his townsfolk, and ex- 
pected to carry on the war” against the particular neighborhood 
assigned him. Although salaries are not guaranteed to the 
officers, they are paid at the rate of 15 shillings weekly toa 
“woman captain” and to a “man captain,” if single, 21 shil- 
lings, if married, 27 shillings and one shilling extra for each 
child. 

Such isa brief outline of the polity of this new sect. The 
purpose to make and keep the Salvationists a distinct sect 
seems to be admitted in “General” Booth’s statement. ‘ We 
teach our people to spend all their leisure time with the army, 
to visit churches only as corps by invitation.” If some of the 
converts are allowed to join the churches, it is only those in- 
capable of being made “real soldiers’ and “who wish mere 
church life,” in other words those who will not accept the 
docirine and discipline of the army. The organization of the 
army is, no doubt, as its ‘‘ General’’ claims, complete “ beyond 
that of most other bodies of Christians,” and this new sect has 
fairly taken its place among the other sects and bids fair to be 
the liveliest and most uproarious child in the Christian family. 

It is interesting to note what welcome this new comer has 
from the churches. Contrary to what might be expected the 
churches of the Establishment, the staid, stately and decorous 
Anglicans greet the rising sect with salutations cordial and 
sympathetic to a rare degree. The Bishop of Oxford quotes 
Gamaliel’s maxim in their favor. The Bishop of Bedford 
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preached to a “corps” and bid them God speed. The Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury subscribed £5 to the army fund, saying: 
“Tt reached depths the church could not reach.” Even the 
Queen, the head of the Anglican Church, although she did 
not subscribe, was not prevented by her frugality from writing 
a letter of approval. And ina discussion at Lambeth palace 
a proposition was made to “incline the whole ‘army’ in favor 
of the church.” Such expressions seem to indicate the general 
attitude of the dignitaries of the Anglican Church, although 
recent indications suggest the possibility of a more critical 
spirit in the not distant future. 

Quite a contrast is presented by the utterances of representa- 
tive non-conformists. They seem from the first to have shown 
a disposition to fight shy of the Salvationists. Then came a 
period of candid but serious criticism, and now there seems to 
be a rising tide of opposition, until we hear such words as 
these from Spurgeon’s pulpit: “It is time that somebody 
spoke, now that the attempt is made to make men religious by 
turning all religion into a game of soldiers. Because they 
would not hinder anything that promised well, Christian men 
have borne with much that grieved them, but there is a point 
beyond which long suffering charity cannot go. That point is 
nearly reached; even the most ultra-tolerant must feel that 
hope has been disappointed and fear now takes its place.” 

It may seem strange that the stately Anglicans should be 
on such cordial terms with the new sect, while the non-conform- 
ing churches barely tolerate it. In explanation of the friendly 
attitude of the State Church, it has been suggested that it did 
not wish, by ill-judged opposition, to repeat the mistake it 
made in Wesley’s time. But there is a profounder reason. 
The Anglican Church, itself a hierarchy, cannot fail to see 
that the Salvation Army is also a hierarchy of the most abso- 
lute kind. Is there not a possible fellow feeling and sense or 
instinct of kinship underlying this friendliness ? 

This brings us to one of the most serious criticisms of the 
new sect, the charge of absolutism. One day about seven 
years ago his secretary, drawing up a paper, wrote: ‘ We area 
Volunteer Army.” “General” Booth took the pen, erased the 
word Volunteer and wrote the word Salvation in its place. 
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That name “Salvation Army” is doubly felicitous. It is an 
element of power and at the same time a very precise descrip- 
tion of the thing named. Says the “General”: “The system 
of government is absolutely military. Those who ridicule our 
use of military terms would cease to do so if they had any idea 
how really weare an army. We have thousands if not tens of 
thousands of soldiers who are ready at a word to leave all and 
go out to rescue the souls of others, and who glory in submit- 
ting to the leadership of men or women placed over them for 
the sake of Christ and the world.” 

This despotic system, in which the will of the chief should 
be the supreme law down to the lowest grade of service and in 
every detail, was adopted after more democratic systems had 
failed and it was found that “ we could get along best without 
the people who :nust needs discuss and vote about all they do.” 
“We have never enjoyed such unbroken peace and harmony 
everywhere as we have had since it became thoroughly under- 
stood that the corps is under its Captain, the division under its 
Major, and the whole army under its General, with no hope 
for any one of successful agitation against superior authority.” 

The absolute power of the chief is not a mere name, but is 
as real as that of the “General” of the Jesuits, to which it has 
been aptly compared. Not only can he at will dismiss any 
officer, or transplant him to other work, which he often does 
to prevent local and personal attachments, but he has absolute 
control of the property of the Army, and is empowered to 
nominate his successor, is in fact understood to have his eldest 
son in training for that position. 

The fact that all the property is vested in the “ General” is a 
very vicious feature of the system. We occasionally see, even 
in America, how oppressive a hierarchy may be when it has 
absolute control of funds and church property. 

It is easy to see why the Salvation Army cannot expect 
much of a career in this country. Its absolutism is utterly 
abhorrent to the democratic instincts of our people. 

It is this feature of the system that has especially roused the 
opposition of evangelical leaders on the continent. They have 
had absolutism in Church and State to their heart’s content. 
They are sensitive to its oppressions. They are sensible of itr 
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dangers. They will have no more of it. They have had 
enough of hierarchy. The greatest blow the Army has received 
on the continent was from the translation, by Madame de Gas. 
parin, of the “ Orders and Regulations for the Salvation Army,” 
which she compared to the Monita Secreta of the Jesuits. 

The evangelical organs accordingly, with almost unanimous 
voice, oppose the Army. Le Signal, L’ Hglise LInbre, Le Chris- 
tianisme, Le Journal du Protestantisme, La Renaissance, and Le 
Temoinage, are outspoken in their opposition. 

Le Christianisme, March 9, 1883, says: “ We have persons 
who after their enrollment [in the Army] have withdrawn for 
the simple reason that they could not possibly accept the prin- 
ciple of passive obedience.” Here is a repugnance to abso- 
lutism quite unknown among the classes evangelized by the 
army in the slums of London. 

To meet this adverse sentiment across the channel it was 
claimed that the army did nothing to infringe liberty of con- 
science. To this La Semaine Religieuse, of Geneva, replied: 
“From the beginning of February the reading of our Journal 
has been forbidden to many of the disciples of the sect, and 
that order has been promptly observed.” That is, ‘“ the organ 
of the Evangelical Church at Geneva was put upon the Jndex 
Expurgatorius for simply having with the greatest moderation 
opposed the principles of the Army.” This accords with the 
statement of a not unfriendly writer in Macmillans’ Magazine 
for last September: “ Mr. Booth’s conscience is their conscience 
to an extent which tends altogether to extinguish private judg- 
ment, and a sense of individual responsibility in them.” No 
wonder Cardinal Manning could write so sympathetically of 
the Salvation Army. M. Eugene Reveillaud, in Le Signal, 
Feb. 17, 1883, reviews the “ Orders and Regulations,” and in 
extreme terms denounces the “Salvation Army” as “the 
Society of Ignatius Loyola, Jesuitism with its system of espi- 
onage, of militarism, of slavery, of falsehood, with its abomin- 
able maxim that the end justifies the means, with its lust of 
universal dominion,” etc., and the editor of Le Temoinage more 
temperately says in the same connection that “it appears that 
the Salvation Army is nothing but a kind of Protestant 


Jesuitism.” 
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The attitude of the evangelicals on the continent shows how 
the army must ever be regarded by people who are forced to 
believe that there is mischief in absolutism. Despotie systems, 
however effective under exceptional conditions, are found to 
fail in the long run. Their evils more than over-balance their 
good. ‘The world has tried them and condemned them. It is 
hardly possible that the Salvation Army can escape their con- 
demnation, except by a radical change to principles more in 
harmony with the spirit of the age. 

Absolutism is not the only salient point of criticism in the 
Salvation Army. A general neglect of religious instruction is 
laid to its charge; and the defence of this charge tends rather 
to confirm it. ‘‘ We regularly read it [the Bible] in five or six 
of our meetings, and more, every week.” That is, at the nine- 
teen to twenty-five meetings held weekly by each corps, it is 
claimed that the Bibie is read not less than five or six times, a 
claim which most readers will regard as conceding the charge. 
The Salvationists further admit that they do not encourage 
Bible class instruction, and that the training of their “ cadets” 
at Clapton barracks, extending over a term of from six weeks 
to three months only, is mainly spiritual and pract.cal. So 
that we have not only a laity uninstructed in the Scriptures, 
but a rapidly multiplying clergy who do not even profess to 
have an intelligent understanding of the Bible as a whole. 

Of this defect The Nonconformist says: ‘There is no pro- 
vision for improvement and development in manner and matter 
as men’s minds enlarge and their feelings change. The preach- 
ing of the captains, both in style and sense, is the same now as 
it was in the beginning. Those who heard their first addresses 
hear nothing different and nothing better now. They do not 
edify, they merely assist. They turn men round but do not 
move them on, and this shows both the power and the weak- 
ness, the success, and the failure, the usefulness, and the imper- 
fection of their organization. . . . Unless they [the converts} 
move on to something better, they will turn back to something 
worse. It is impossible for them to remain long without mov- 
ing one way or the other.” To this it may be added, that an 
illiterate clergy, unskilled in Biblical studies, and imperfectly 
acquainted with religious truths, as most of the “ officers” may 
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be supposed to be, is likely, besides the injury to converts just 
mentioned, to do mischief otherwise. They are in danger of 
rousing fatal prejudices in the minds of intelligent work-people 
by crude, blunt, and exaggerated presentations of their favorite 
dogmas. In these days of the universal diffusion of knowledge 
and earnest spirit of inquiry, a sect that makes no provision 
for answering the intelligent and honest questionings it must 
meet on every side, may find itself responsible for a large in- 
crease of skepticism. 

The most severe and universal criticism of the Salvation 
Army is directed against the irreverence of many of its ex- 
tremely sensational methods. Critics of every grade hold this 
defect up to condemnation and rebuke. Frances Power Cobbe 
says: ‘That Christianity could ever have been made ‘ rowdy’ 
would have seemed an impossible feat, but the Salvation Army 
has accomplished it; and the very grave question presses, 
whetker by this deplorable dereliction it is not doing a mis- 
chief for which the immediate and ostentatious conversion of 
hundreds of drunkards and sinners would fail to compensate,” 
and she goes on to show that in despoiling religion of its rever- 
ence the Army may end in destroying religion itself. 

The irreverence begins in the announcements of the meet- 
ings. These are made on staring posters got up with the pur- 
pose of compelling attention of “drunkards, gamblers, harlots, 
blasphemers, thieves, and neglecters of God and salvation 
generally,” and of attracting them to the place of meeting. 
Said the leader of a London corps: “Once get the people 
into the hall, and leave the rest to God and me!” Newman 
Hall sent to the Congregationalist a copy of a large and charac- 
teristic poster displayed in Hull, which read as follows: 

“Salvation Army, Hull. Look here, Billy! Celebrating 
the birthday of the great Bia Salvation Army BaBy. The 
Anniversary of the 190th Corps. Who's coming? Why 
Captain Wokey, A. D. C. and JaNE JOHNSON, 83 years old, 
the Yorkshire Wonder, who has been in prison 240 times. 
Great Bie open-air Co.! where converted swearers, drunkards, 
and thieves will take part in a Hallelujah Gallup; and a long 
row of fiddles, banjos, and other musical instruments will be 
PLAYED FOR Gop. Marvelous results will follow Come and 
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see for yourself. ... On Monday, April 24, a great,’ big, 
bumping, HatteLusan Meat Tes. Look out for a cram. 
Come in time and get a gocd seat. Say Hallelujah! Wait till 
the close. Roll in the fountain. Go with us to heaven. 
Amen. Everybody say Amen.” 

A London paper copies a placard posted in Leeds, which 
closes with the plan of attack thus: “ Monday, at 7.45, Salva- 
tion Charge; Tuesday, Great Exhibition of Hallelujah Lasses ; 
Wednesday, Fire and Brimstone; Thursday, Roll-Call, soldiers 
to deliver up their cartridges; Friday, Baptism of Fire; Satur- 
day, Rejoicing over Victories Won; Sunday, at 7 A. M., Knee- 
drill; Ammunition supplied to soldiers by Quartermaster- 
General; 11 a. m. Descent of the Holy Ghost; 2.30 P. M. 
Tremendous Free-and-Easy; 6.30 Pp. M. Great Charge on the 
Devil; 9 P. M. Hallelujah Gallup.” 

The irreverence used to draw men to the “Salvation Bar- 
racks” is further used to keep them there. Here, according to 
the Non-conformist, “The noise and fury of the Salvation 
Army is really a sacred orgie in which the impulse may be 
truly divine, though the demonstration is very human and 
somewhat coarse.” Sometimes it is reported that the “sol- 
diers” give a physical vent to their feeling in a “Salvation 
Dance,” and on one occasion a sailor prefaced an account of 
his conversion with a “Salvation Hornpipe.” Sometimes, in 
their singing, “ Rock of Ages” or “Jesus, lover of my soul” or 
some other divine lyric may be sandwiched between pieces of 
religious doggerel like : 

‘*The devil’s mad, and I am glad, 
A little more faith in Jesus; 


He’s lost the soul he thought he had, 
A little more faith in Jesus.” 


or this: 


‘‘The devil and me, we can’t agree, 
I hate him and he hates me.” 


These gems of sacred poesy are actually printed, together with 
many choice and unobjectionable hymns, in “the Salvation 
Soldiers’ Song Book,” “compiled by William Booth, General 
of the army.” 

Similar irreverence appears in the columns of “the War 
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Cry.” It does not often go to the extreme of printing articles 
with such headings as “Jumbo and Jesus,” but every issue 
abounds in religious slang if not in “religious rowdyism.” A 
recent number of the American edition, gives “ Little Soldiers’ 
Testimonies” from Smiling Lydia, Salvation Lizzie, Laughing 
Katie, etc., speaks of the Psalmist as “Major David,” of a 
“ Hallelujah Milkman,” of a “ Hallelujah Parson” who “got so 
full of the glory that he jumped in the air like an India rubber 
ball,” of “Many in the fountain, washed in blood and filled 
with fire, Oh! for some more upsetting, we are believing there 
will be a mighty smash soon. The Lord is with us,” “If 
they come up to the marriage supper of the Lamb without this 
robe, they will be banged from the presence of an insulted 
God,” and more of the same. 

It is claimed by some friends of the army that the reports of 
irreverence are exaggerated. The quotable and reportable 
passages of a meeting are just those which have the piquancy 
of irreverent sensationalism. These stick in the memory when 
other things are forgotten. Very true; and this fact is one of 
the strongest objections to irreverent doing. The frequency 
may be exaggerated, but the fact remains; and it is a very 
objectionable fact. 

Now as to this fault of irreverence, it cannot be that it is 
essential to Salvationism. It is not possible that the army 
would cease to be effective if a check were laid upon extrava- 
gance and irreverence, provided its glorious enthusiasm and 
burning zeal in revival work were still preserved. Who will 
deny that revivalists may be quite as intensely heated without 
religious rowdyism? Who can doubt that so their work will 
be vastly more satisfactory? ‘No mistake is greater,” says 
Cardinal Manning, “than to think that to speak of God and of 
divine things in low language, brings truth nearer to the minds 
of the poor or of the uneducated. No words are more eleva- 
ted, and none more intelligible to the multitude, than the lan- 
guage of the four gospels. Low words generate low thoughts; 
words without reverence destroy the veneration of the human 
mind. When man ceases to venerate he ceases to worship.” 
Evidently this fault of the army might be reformed without 
loss of real efficiency; and, if the “General” had the refined 
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sensibilities of Dwight L. Moody, we might hope for it. Buta 
man who sees no impropriety in directing the “officers” that it 
is for the interest of the service to appear in the columns of 
the newspapers as often as possible, no matter in what manner ; 
nor in having readers of ‘‘The War Cry” advised in all the 
emphasis of large and small capitals, to “order at once the 
splendid new portrait of General and Mrs. Booth, Misses Cath- 
erine, Emma and Eva Booth, Messrs. Bramwell, Ballington, and 
Herbert Booth,” and follow this with an offer of “ Plaster busts 
of the General,” can hardly be expected to be seriously moved 
by such a trifle as a carnival of irreverence. 

Of the neglect of biblical and other religious instruction it 
may said that this fault also is rather incidental than essential 
to the system; intellectual training is the work of time, and 
the astonishingly rapid development of results has precluded 
the possibility at present of doing much for the mass of crude 
material that has been gathered. But the Salvationists will as 
surely see and feel their need as the Methodists did, and will 
undoubtedly sooner or later, make better provisions for the 
religious instruction of both converts and preachers. 

Of the absolutism, however, we must say that it is a radical 
fault. Despotic centralism is inherent in the system, and it 
may be doubted whether the very existence of the army does 
not depend upon it. But if this absolutism is essential and 
cannot be separated from the system, then so much the worse 
for the system ; for it is almost certain that such a system must 
eventually fail for want of adequate leadership. ‘“ General” 
Booth thinks that should he be removed by death to-morrow, his 
son and successor would at once take command, and “ the whole 
machinery of the army would go on without a hitch.” But the 
analogies of history suggest other possibilities. “General” 
Booth has been aptly called “the Cromwell of dissent.” May 
not history possibly repeat itself, and this Cromwell’s son be as 
unequal to his inheritance as was Richard Cromwell to perpet- 
uate the benign despotism left him by his iron-fisted father. 
And besides, as one critic has said, even greater abilities will 
be required of the second general than those possessed by the 
first. The increasing magnitude and complexity of the work 
will demand administrative abilities of the highest rank, and 
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the loyalty freely accorded the originator of the movement, will 
be wanting. If the present general cannot prevent Captain 
“Gipsy Smith” from raising a standard of revolt and rallying 
around it thousands of disaffected Salvationists who refuse with 
threats of bodily violence to be addressed by emissaries from 
headquarters, is it not conceivable that the whole army may 
crumble in the hands of his successor? This, unless absolutism 
is replaced by something better according with the temper of 
these democratic times, would not be a surprising sequel. 

With the free criticisms offered above, there should be 
equally cordial recognition of the vast good accomplished by 
the army. Mayors, magistrates, and members of parliament, 
who pointedly decline to endorse the methods of the Salvation 
Army, feel nevertheless constrained to state over their signa- 
tures, that, in districts known to them, it has succeeded “ not 
only in gathering together congregations of such as never pre- 
viously attended religious services, but in effecting a marked 
and indisputable change in the lives of many of the worst 
characters.” Of the nameless improprieties and immoralities 
mentioned in connection with the work of the Army we should 
not speak until those charges are fairly substantiated by re- 
sponsible authority. With all its faults the Army is having 
the most remarkable career known to the annals of revivalism. 

It is much to be desired that some competent pen lay before 
the churches the lessons suggested by the achievements of the 
army, so that disciples inspired with earnest desires for soul- 
saving may copy its merits and avoid its faults. 

Whoever shall undertake this service may find occasion to 
read a lesson to our church architects. The great requisite in 
a church edifice is to plan a building that poor people and the 
neglected classes can be got into. It is a sample fact anda 
very suggestive one, that in a western city a Presbyterian 
church with a $200,000 meeting house and a minister “ with 
all the modern improvements,” regularly bolt the costly 
portals of the church on Sabbath evening to worship in an 
opera house. ‘The Salvationists draw people into their “ bar- 
racks” whom no conceivable attraction can draw into 4 
church. We shall some time find out that the pew is Satan’s 
invention. 
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There will also be a lesson for church members. They will 

learn from the Salvationists that the church will be aggressive 
and “terrible as an army with banners,” when it ceases to be 
“an army in which the commissioned officers are expected to 
do all the fighting.” The Salvationists are successful beyond 
all precedent because there are “ thousands if not tens of thous- 
ands of soldiers who are ready at a word to leave all and go 
out to rescue the souls of others.” Wesley’s maxim, ‘“ All at 
it, and always at it,” was perhaps never before, since apostolic 
times, so completely realized on a large scale. ‘The value of 
the personal testimony of believers to win and save the godless 
was never more strikingly demonstrated. 

There will be a lesson, many lessons, to ministers. The value 
of “definite, present tense, preaching” will be set afresh before 
them, with suggestions for the training of converts and the 
utilizing of resources at command. The weak point in many 
of our churches is the neglect of converts or the want of any 
systematic method of training them. Much may be learned on 
this point from the Salvationists, nearly as much perhaps from 
our brethren the Methodists. 

Perhaps the greatest service the Salvation Army will render 
to the Christian world will be in showing the possibility of 
bringing the most abandoned classes of society under the 
saving power of the gospel. Already in England various sects 
are copying its less objectionable methods and emulating its 
spirit with success. 

A well-known clergyman in Surrey has made two years’ 
experiment of Salvation work in connection with the Church 
of England, and this with very gratfying results. With ten 
Captains under him, each having charge of from five to ten 
soldiers, the very lowest classes of society were reached, where 
all other evangelizing efforts had failed. It is of interest to 
know that in this successful work all extravagances were 
checked and the meetings kept well under control. 

The success of the Army has led to the formation of similar 
organizations in England and Wales. We hear of The Army 
of the King’s Own, The Christian Army, The Gospel Temper- 
ance Blue Ribbon Army, The Holiness Army, The Hosanna 
Army, The Redeemed Army, The Royal Gospel Army, and 
VOL. VI. 30 
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the like. The Arimy idea seems to have been worked to its 
utmost limits, and other branches of service are likely to serve 
as models for evangelistic work. Indeed, some one has already 
invented a Salvation Navy. This organization ought to be 
especially popular in Great Britain, and give us the variety of 
a full list of Naval officers, from Admiral of the Sea down to 
Sailing Masters and Boatswains, with Hallelujah Midshipmen 
and Hosanna Coxswains. But whatever bodies are modeled 
upon the plan of army or navy, let us hope they will rather 
catch the spirit than copy the methods of the Salvationists. 
Oue of the pamphlets publisued with General Booth’s sanc- 
tion expresses the belief, that the Army will spread through 
the entire world, and last as long as God has enemies to be 
fought with and overcome. If we cannot share this confidence, 
we can at least cherish Commissioner Railton’s hope; expressed 
in 1876, before the Army had really displayed its power, that 
the Army “may serve as a torch to show Christians every- 
where the road into the ice-bound fastnesses, where so many 
millions of our own countrymen at present lie hid from the 
heat and light of the gospel.” 
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Articte IL—THE STUDY OF ELEMENTARY 
GEOMETRY : 


Wirn a CRITICISM OF SOME OF THE DEFINITIONS AND METHODS 
or Text Booxks.* 


In the following pages the writer has selected for criticism 
a few of the many books which possess such peculiar merits as 
to commend them to the public and bring them into extensive 
use. He has not pretended to discuss all the points of 
disagreement between the views of the several authors and 
his own view of the treatment of the subject. In order not to 
make an Article of too great length he has not touched upon 
the important topic of ratio and proportion. It seemed to him 
that this subject needed treatment by itself, and might well form 
the subject of a second Article, to be written when his 
own mind becomes settled upon the best method of discuss- 
ing it. 

If any excuse were needed for bringing these subjects now 
discussed to the consideration of the public, it could be found 
(apart from the intrinsic importance of the study of geometry 
itself), in the necessity under which an examiner lies, to weigh 
the merits of the different text books presented by the appli- 
cants for admission to college, taken in connection with the 
fact that the number of such text books is increasing. The 
inovement in England to drive Euclid from the schools, under 
the auspices of the ‘ Association for the Improvement of Geo- 
metrical Teaching,” if it has not yet reached this country and if 
it has not yet resulted here, as it bas there, in the introduction of 
new manuals, will soon be felt in an impulse to establish some 
standard text book (or order of propositions), other than 
Kuclid’s, and will lead, if not properly directed, to the issuing 


*The writer is under special obligation to the following authors: 
Herbert Spencer, J. S. Mill, Whewell, Prof. DeMorgan, J. Todhunter, 
C. L. Dodgson. 
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of a greater number of books, thus still further adding to the 
perplexity of both teachers and examiners. 

The question naturally arises why an examiner should be 
perplexed by the multiplication of text books in geometry 
more than he should be by the variety of text books on any 
other elementary mathematical subject, as for instance algebra; 
or why he should be more embarrassed in weighing the merits 
of a student’s work in geometry, than an examiner in Latin 
grammar should be by the various Latin grammars used in the 
schools. In the first place, with regard to grammar, the declen- 
sions of nouns and adjectives, the conjugation of verbs and the 
rules of syntax are essentially the same in all text books. The 
order of arrangement in presenting these parts of the subject is 
generally the same, or if not the same, is a matter of indiffer- 
ence. The language has fixed the declension of a noun. 
Grammars differ so slightly that an examiner has only to 
make the questions on his paper cover the essential grammat- 
ical points, and he is sure that if the applicant has studied 
faithfully any one of the various standard grammars he will be 
able to pass the paper satisfactorily. Again, with regard to 
algebra, the study is entirely different in its nature from geom- 
etry. To the mind of an examiner, it principally differs from 
geometry in this, that in geometry the sequence of propositions 
and their logical connection are of main importance, while ele- 
mentary algebra is nothing more than a general arithmetic, in 
which numbers are denoted by letters and the processes by 
symbols. In examining in geometry it is necessary to know 
the sequence of the propositions belonging to each text book 
in order to estimate rightly the candidate’s proficiency in the 
study. A few examples will test the applicant’s knowledge of 
algebra, as that knowledge is not dependent upon a certain 
order of development, but upon his familiarity with the use 
and application of symbols. For instance, a boy prepared in 
Euclid ought to prove that “any two sides of a triangle are 
together greater than the third side” by means of the principle 
that the greater angle of every triangle is subtended by the 
greater side, whereas a candidate offering Davies’ Legendre or 
Loomis’ Geometry, proves the second theorem by the first, 
thus reversing Euclid’s order. 
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Now to throw light upon the question, what are the best 
methods of teaching geometry to a beginner; and upon a second 
question, what books most closely follow these methods, it is 
proposed to discuss, first, what ought the study of geometry to 
do for a pupil in the way of furnishing him with actual knowl- 
edge as a foundation for other acquisitions; and, second, what 
does it do for the student himself in the way of strengthening or 
developing his mind and character? Though every study does 
something for a student in both these ways, it is necessary to 
consider separately the particular effects of the study of geom- 
etry in both these directions in order to come to an understand- 
ing of the term geometry, for the word means different things 
to different persons. As Mr. Todhunter remarks in his Conflict 
of Studies: ‘To the admirers of Euclid it means a system 
of demonstrated propositions valued more for the process of 
reasoning involved than for the results obtained. With modern 
reformers, rigor of method is of small account compared with 
the facts themselves.” 

First, the study of geometry gives the student clear ideas of 
those elementary space relations involved in the properties of 
lines, surfaces, and solids, which are the indispensable basis of 
all studies, either practical or theoretical, which have to do with 
position, form, or measurement. No one expects geometry to 
teach all these properties, but only the essential ones, so that a 
student knowing these is prepared to pursue his investigations 
still further in the same direction, if he desires to do so. It is 
especially necessary for the right understanding of the analyti- 
cal mathematics that these elementary space relations should 
be thoroughly mastered. The first applications of the symbols 
and processes of algebra to lines, surfaces, and solids, are so 
novel of themselves, that all the learner’s mental energy is 
required to grasp the idea for which the symbols stand. If 
along with this difficulty he is required to meet also that of 
learning for the first time the elementary space relations, he is 
given a task to which few beginners are equal. It is for this 
reason that geometry is best taught to beginners as a pure 
science, not mixed with arithmetic or algebra. 

Next, what does the study of geometry do for the mind 
of the student in the way of discipline? What traces does the 
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study leave on his mind, even though its principles in their 
sequeice have almost faded out of memory? It leaves, among 
other residua, what Mr. Herbert Spencer calls an “ unshakable 
belief in necessity of relation ”—that is, that some facts or truths 
are necessarily related to other facts or truths —that given cer. 
tain data, certain conclusions must follow and in such a way 
that they can not be conceived as not following. Whether this 
necessity of relation arises from the peculiar nature of the ideas 
of space already in the mind, as the idealists maintain, or from 
the hypothetical nature of the subject, as Mill asserts, may be 
an interesting question, but does not alter the fact, which is 
admitted by both Mill and the idealists. 

This belief in necessity of relation is peculiarly well incul- 
cated and most easily fostered by the study of geometry. It 
is peculiarly well inculcated because premises and conclusions 
are repeatedly brought close together in the demonstration of 
propositions, so that the mind sees the relation without the 
intervention of symbols. The continual juxtaposition of ante- 
cedent and consequent facts is peculiar to geometry. If it is 
said that the contemplation of the relations of numbers as pre- 
sented in arithmetic or algebra teaches the same lesson, the 
statement is admitted to be true, but in these studies the neces- 
sity of the relation is not so evident in thought, because the 
mind does not always pass beyond the numbers or the sym- 
bols to the things represented by them. The relation between 
the data and the conclusions following from the data is often 
lost in the effort to understand and manage the symbols. Thus 
it comes to pass that algebra and arithmetic become to most 
students a matter of rules rather than of methods. The same 
might be said of the discipline of logic, which is akin to the 
discipline of geometry. The mind is distracted by the symbols 
and loses the relation of the thought and comes to depend upon 
rules again. Logic in such a case, like algebra, becomes me- 
chanical. Again, belief in necessity of relation is most easily 
fostered by the study of geometry. In this study, out of a 
few elementary conceptions capable of aclear representation, 
the whole science can be built up by simple methods, without 
the use of puzzling symbols. Algebraic processes and the use 
of the symbols of logic often seem to the learner like jugglery. 
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The conclusions are frequently surprises, admitted it may be, 
but with a feeling of distrust. The student rests in the con- 
clusions of geometry, after he has mastered the demonstra- 
tions, for he has been able to follow every transition of thought, 
and has seen that every fact or thought necessarily follows 
from the preceding fact or thought. 

In attaining this belief in necessity of relation the student 
acquires a habit of exact thought, and strengthens his reasoning 
power, for of course the necessity of relation could not have 
been seen unless the thoughts were exact and the reasoning 
rigorous. Moreover this habit of exact thought includes the 
habit of being satisfied with nothing less than clear ideas, for 
exact thought is only possible to one who holds clear ideas. 

In consequence of the necessity of representing the concep- 
tions of geometry by diagrams, in which lines, in order to be 
perceived are given breadth, the visual perceptions are trained 
by the study, and exactness of sight is cultivated as well as 
exactness of thought. The effort to picture in the mind these 
lines in their relative positions, and again the effort to repro- 
duce them in a diagram gives exercise to the ‘magination of 
form. In this process of construction of figures by geometric 
laws we have two powers of mind brought into play; first the 
power of abstraction, and second the power of reproduction. 
Both powers must be exercised while the mind keeps clearly 
in view the laws of space relation. Geometry is thus the first 
elementary study by which a rigorous discipline in abstract 
thought is given to a student, for these geometric lines, sur- 
faces and solids, though capable of concrete representation, are 
abstract things, hypothetical objects, not existing in fact. The 
study teaches, therefore, the two important elements of abstract 
thought, conceiving and judging The things to be conceived 
by the mind are few, and in their nature simple, and these 
simple things are combined in judgments by methods as easy 
to be understood as the things themselves. 

The study of geometry cultivates a habit of examination 
into a subject without a servile reliance upon authority. For 
in the beginning of the study, the definitions, postulates, and 
axioms call clearly to the mind of the learner the principles 
upon which the science is founded and the methods by which 
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the structure is to be built. These principles are so simple 
that the mind accepts them of itself, in fact cannot fail to accept 
them, if they are clearly understood. In the demonstrations 
of propositions founded on these principles, the mind is not 
asked to accept any conclusion except on evidence good to 
itself, not good simply because it has been assented to by some 
other mind. 

The study also teaches a habit of orderly arrangeme~’ of 
thoughts. To bring out a right conclusion from the given 
conditions, the student, in demonstrating a proposition, must 
be careful to arrange his thoughts in an orderly sequence, 
bound together by a principle of coherence. To go from the 
beginning to the end of a complex demonstration, the mind 
must picture to itself an outline of the whole. In filling this 
outline each step suggests the thought of the succeeding step, 
according to the necessary space-relations involved. More- 
over, in giving the demonstration the student is obliged to 
make a cautious employment of words, according to a simple 
and precise phraseology. It is in this respect particularly 
fitted for the training of those minds which are inclined to 
form rash judgments and use ambiguous phrases. De Morgan 
says of this particular result of the discipline of geometry 
that it teaches the lesson of “ wary walking, with complete 
concentration.” 

The study also teaches some lessons: which have a moral 
element in them. 

1. Tenacity of purpose. To arrive at a correct conclusion by 
means of a long and complex demonstration, not only must 
the mind follow the chain of reasoning from link to link, but 
the will must ho!d the mind to the task, excluding distracting 
thoughts and impertinent considerations. Once relax this 
tension of the will and the mind loses its ability to thread the ~ 
argument. The continual concentration of attention neces- 
sary to demonstrate well strengthens the power of self-control. 
The weak willed and the vacillating make poor geometricians 
and poor logicians. 

2. Faith in truth. It is surely something of a gain to char- 
acter to have the mind hold an “ unshakable belief” in the 
existence of some truth, even if that truth be only with regard 
to Space and Form. 
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8. Confidence in the power of the mind to arrive at truth by 
reasoning, each link in the chain which leads to the conclusion 
depending upon the preceding one in such a way that there is 
no insecurity in the whole. It cultivates, therefore, self-reli- 
ance and courage to face difficulties founded on the memory of 
difficulties met and overcome. 

4. Caution in accepting truth. Youth is impetuous, hasty, 
and jumps at conclusions. Here is a study which arrives at 
truth by slow steps, admitting no statement as true (however it 
may appear) till it is proved true by some preceding well-estab- 
lished and clearly admitted principle. Feeling is eliminated 
from the consideration of the truth. At each step of a good 
demonstration the question is first, what are the facts; next, 
what conclusion lawfully follows from the facts, and why does 
it follow. The particular lesson in this respect, is to a young 
mind, not what you guess or think or wish to be the truth, or 
what some one else tells you to be the truth, but what ds the 
truth, both in premises and conclusion. 

Taking up some of the text books in use in the schools and 
applying to them tests derived from the foregoing considera- 
tions, it will be well, first, to examine their definitions, and next 
their methods. 

Among the definitions it will be necessary to discuss only 
those among the various text books, in which there is an impor- 
tant disagreement. 

Before considering these, it ought to be observed that the 
elementary conception of geometry hardly admits of definition 
in the sense of explanation. The definitions given are rather 
restrictions of the meaning of the terms employed. They de- 
mand a notion of the thing defined as already existing in the 
mind. To be good definitions, therefore, they should be clear, 
or call up in the mind a clear idea of the thing defined, either 
by mentioning its essential qualities, or by clearly limiting the 
meaning of the term denoting it. 

Take now the definition of a straight line. Euclid defines it 
as a line “which lies evenly between its extreme points.” 
This definition brings before the mind the essential character- 
istic of a straight line. ‘To test straightness in a rod or in the 
edge of any body, this idea, embodied in Euclid’s definition, is 
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applied by the eye of the person making the test. At one ex. 
tremity of the rod, or edge, he places his eye and glancing over 
it to the other extremity, he sees whether the intervening parts 
be above, below, to the right or left of the line of his vision. If 
they do not lie out of that line, they lie evenly between the two 
extremities and the rod is straight, or the edge is a straight 
edge. The line of sight is the sfandard line and is straight. 
Euclid’s definition calls to the mind the notion of straightness— 
the essential element of this line. It has in it no idea of quan- 
tity. The notion is entirely qualitative. If now the idea of 
quantity is added to it, a non-essential element is added. This 
is done, when the straight line is defined as the shortest distance 
between two points, for the common notion of distance carries 
with it the idea of measure. The straightness of a straight line 
does not depend upon its length. Short or long, in whole or in 
part, it is still straight. 

When a straight line is defined as the shortest path between 
two points, the word path in its common meaning brings to the 
mind a dimension which does not belong to a line at all, the 
dimension of breadth, for every path has breadth. The defi- 
nition is also objectionable, as is the previous definition, from 
the use of the word shortest, introducing into the definition a 
quantitive idea. 

Another writer says a “straight line is the shortest line be- 
tween two points,” which is a better definition than the preced- 
ing ones, in the use of the word line instead of the word dis- 
tance, or the word path. The word shortest, however, again 
brings in a quantitive idea, for it involves a comparison of 
the straight line joining two points with other lines joining the 
same two points, a comparison which involves the idea of 




































measurement again. 

The definition that a “straight line is one which has the 
same direction,” or “which does not change its direction 
through its whole extent,” will be noticed further on. 

The definition of a plane rectilineal angle is, according to 
Euclid (Todhunter’s ed.) “the inclination of two straight 
lines to one another which meet together but are not in the 
same straight line”—a definition which limits the angle to 
less than two right angles. Of definitions, which differ from 
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the one given in omitting the limitation, one is: “ When two 
straight lines meet together, their mutual inclination or degree 
of opening is called an angle.” The author, giving this defini- 
tion, afterwards defines an obtuse angle as “one which is greater 
than a right angle,” forgetting that the term “ greater than a 
right angle” did not necessarily limit it to the angle which he 
meant, and for which he gave the figure, that is, one also less 
than two right angles. 

Another definition of a plane angle says it ‘is the amount of 
divergence of two lines lying in the same plane.” This author 
does not make the same mistake about obtuse angles observed 
before, but he makes a mistake. He first defines adjacent 
angles thus: “ When one straight line meets another the two 
angles which they form are called adjacent angles.” The ob- 
scurity in this definition as to whether the sum of the two 
angles so formed, are equal to two right angles, or to four right 
angles, as they might be as far as the wording of the definition 
indicates, he dissipates by the figure, which is given to illus- 
trate the definition. He adds: “Thus the angles ABD and 


a 
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DBC are adjacent.” But why, according to the words of the 
definition, are not the acute angle ABC and the salient angle 
CBA adjacent angles? An obtuse angle is defined to be an 
oblique angle greater than a right angle, an oblique angle hav- 
ing been already defined as “formed by one straight line meet- 
ing another so as to make the adjacent angles unequal.” Here 
the oblique angle might, as before, be a salient angle, except 
for the accompanying figure, and therefore, an obtuse angle 
might be greater than two right angles, which, of course, is not 
theauthor’s meaning. The definitions thus vaguely given area 
poor introduction to a science which ought to teach precision 
of language as well as precision of thought. They can hardly 
be said to be an improvement upon Euclid’s definition of the 
same terms. 

“An angle is a figure formed by two straight lines drawn 
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from the same point” This does not limit the angle to one 
less than two right angles. A new term is used to describe an 
angle as a figure. The term figure has already been defined by 
the author, and contains, as thus defined, a meaning different 
from that ordinarily given to it. Afterwards he limits the an- 
gles to be considered to those which are less than two right 
angles. One might be pardoned if he failed to see why it 
would not have been better to have held to Euclid’s definition 
with the limitation than to fill the mind of the beginner with 
matter irrelevant to the subject. This matter, too, his mind 
could more easily grasp when he had become familiar with the 
simpler conception of an angle, and with the properties of 
those angles, to which the author limits himself in his treat- 
ment of the subject. 

“An angle is the difference of direction of two straight 
lines.” It is necessary here to examine what meaning is 
attached to the term, direction, by the authors who give this 
definition, since by them a straight line is defined as “a line 
which has the same direction throughout,” or, “ throughout its 
whole extent,” and parallel lines also are defined ‘as lines 
which have the same direction,” or, “opposite directions.” 
The term direction thus assists to define, if it does not define 
straight line,” “angle” and “parallel line.” Such an import- 
ant term ought itself to be clearly defined. One author gives 
us some information of the sense in which he uses the term. 
Another gets out of all difficulty (to himself) by leaving to the 
teachers and students of his book to clear up for themselves, 
the ambiguities of the direction theory. 

“A straight line is a line which has the same direction through- 
out its whole extent.” 

That is, it does not “change its direction” from point to 
point as (we learn from the next definition) a curved line does, 
In other words, the distinguishing difference between a straight 
line and a curved line is that the former does not and the latter 
does change its direction. There is not offered an explanation of 
the sense in which the term direction is used here, so that we 
must give to it the meaning of aim, gererally attached to it, and 
try to ascertain how one line having the same aim is a straight 
line, and another line which changes its aim is a curved line, 
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We understand, then, that a straight line, gives to the eye 
looking over it the same aim, at whatever point the eye is 
placed. For instance suppose A B Cc D. 
ABCD is a straight line, and that the eye is placed at A and 
looks toward D, the aim or line of vision, would be the line 
AD. If the line were placed at B or at C, still looking 
toward D, the line of vision or aim of the eye, would coincide 
with AD. Therefore a straight line is one that coincides with 
the line of vision. A curved line is one which does not coin- 
cide with that line. In looking over a curved line the eye 
continually changes its aim, though the line, loosely speaking, 
is said to change zs aim. Notice, however, that this criterion 
does not enable us to compare different straight lines with each 
other, but only distinguishes a straight line from a crooked or 
curved line, that is, it furnishes us with a test only of the 
straightness or crookedness of a line. In the sense of the defi- 
nition all straight lines are lines which have one peculiar 
property in common, by which they coincide with the line of 
vision. One straight line has not a different direction from any 
other straight line. All straight lines can be made to coin- 
cide with one another, since they can be made to coincide with 
the line of vision. In order to compare two straight lines with 
respect to their direction, another meaning must be given to 
that term. 

“If the direction of a straight line and a point in the line be 
hnown, the position of the line is known ; that ts, a straight line is 
determined in position, if its direction and one of tts points be 
known.” 

It is implied in this statement that different straight lines 
have different positions and different directions, and that the 
position of a straight line is not necessarily determined by its 
direction, that is, that two straight lines might have the same 
direction and yet might not have the same position, for the posi- 
tion of the line is determined by “its direction and one of its 
points.” Since no explanation has yet been given of what the 
author means by the direction of one straight line when com- 
pared with the direction of another straight line, nor any preliminary 
statement of what is understood when the position of a straight 
line is spoken of, it is a little unfair to ask a beginner to be- 
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lieve, that given a point in a straight line and given its dire. 
tion (something not explained), its position (something also not 
explained) is determined. This is tantamount to saying that 
given a point in a straight line, and something else concerning 
it or belonging to it, yet undetermined, something more also 
undetermined, is determined. This may all be true, but the 
stndent’s mind gains from it no clear ideas of the properties of 
straight lines in general. After the proposition just quoted 
(without further explanation), it can hardly be said that the 
mind is fully prepared to admit the inference which the author 
makes. 

“Hence, all straight lines, which pass through the same point, in 
the same direction, coincide.” 

For we cannot see the connection between the proposition 
and the inference, not knowing exactly what the proposition 
means. Indeed, we can admit the statement in the inference 
by itself more easily than as a corollary to the proposition, for 
it depends upon the definition of a straight line, as we have be- 
fore explained it. All the lines have the same aim and pass 
through the same point and therefore become the same straight 
line. The inference simply states a fact that straight lines are 
such that being passed through a common point they can be 
made to coincide, which fact is nothing more than a restate- 
ment of the definition of a straight line. 

Let us go on a little farther: 

“Tf a line, as CB, & C B, be produced through C, the 
portions CB and CA may be regarded as different lines having 
opposite directions from the point C.” 

“Hence every straight line, as AB, has” [notice the change from 
“may be regarded” to “has” !] “two opposite directions, namely, 
from A toward B, which is expressed by saying line AB, and 
Jrom B toward A, which is expressed by saying line BA.” 

This explanation is satisfactory, except, perhaps, the clause 
in which the same line may be said to “ be regarded as different 
lines.” It would have been better to have said, that with ref- 
erence to the point taken as origin, the same line had oppose 
directions. One objection to this change of phraseology might 
lie in the fact that a straight line bad already been defined as 
one which had “the same direction throughout its whole extent.” 
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There is a stronger objection, however, to regarding the same 
line as two different lines, for, to regard one line as two lines, 
violates a law of the mind, by which it is compelled to regard 
the same thing as the same thing. A line may be composed 
of two parts, but it can not be itself and not itself at the same 
time. 

We have now had a new fact added to the other facts about 
a straight line, viz: that each line has a pair of directions, one 
direction being opposite to the otner. We must, therefore, 
correct our former definition of a straight line, so that it should 
read, ‘a straight line is one which has the same opposite direc- 
tions throughout its whole extent... We must also go back 
and make a change in the inference with regard to lines which 
pass through a common point and coincide, so as to take 
account of these opposite directions. All this will give a 
beginner some trouble, aud he may suspect that he will have 
an obscure idea of a straight line after it is all done, but he 
must keep up hope that the light will break, and that this 
direction which has now become the same opposite (that is, 
same not-same or same-different directions) will become a 
clearly understood thing. Let us proceed. 

“Since every straight line has the property of direction, u must 
be true that two straight lines have either the same direction or 
different directions.” 

Uniess direction, as used here, has a different meaning from 
the one given to it when employed to detine a single straight 
line, we deny the premise that “every straight line has the 
property of direction.” Every straight line does not have a 
“peculiar and inherent quality” of direction which distin- 
guishes it from every other straight line. In virtue of hav- 
ing the same aim “throughout its whole extent,” every straight 
line has a property of straightness, which distinguishes it from 
every non-straight line, but we can not say that the straight- 
ness of one line is peculiar to itself and to be compared with 
the straightness of another line, and so far we have been teld 
nothing of the direction of a line, except as it defines a straight 
line from a non-straight line. The conclusion, therefore, that 
“two straight lines have either the same directions or different 
directions,” does not necessarily follow, unless we know how 
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“same direction” and “different directions” are determined, 
Two straight lines, each in a separate plane, might have the 
same direction, in a general sense, with reference to a third plane, 
and yet, with reference to-a third straight line, the same lines 
might have different directions. So, also, according to what the 
author has already said, the same straight line, with reference 
to a single point in it, might have opposite (that is, different) 
directions, and yet would (since it is a straight line) have the 
“same direction throughout its whole extent.”” Evidently the 
author means by direction something entirely different from 
what a pupil would understand him to mean from his former 
use of the term. The next definition (of an angle) will show us 
his real meaning. But to found his doctrine of parallels appar. 
ently on the definition of a straight line, but really on a new 
definition of direction neither expressed nor explained, in- 
volves an assumption which needs to be stated, at least, to 
make his reasoning clear. As the case stands, his reasoning 
is weak. His propositions (classed among definitions “on 
straight lines”) preliminary to the theorems of parallels are 
founded on a false basis. The theorems, therefore, depending 
on these propositions are arrived at by false reasoning. Here 
we find, then, a want of one of the fundamental requisites of 
a good text book. The book, with all its excellencies, does not 
in this particular place help a student to exact thought, toa 
habit of rigorous reasoning, or to clear ideas. At the very out: 
set of the study, at the most important point for a beginner, 
insufficient and obscure definitions are given, and on these 
definitions poor reasoning is made the foundation of a structure 
of truth. Fortunately, the truths of geometry do not depend 
on such definitions nor on such reasoning. 

“An angle is the difference in direction of two lines.” That is, 
either it is the disagreement in “aim” of one line with the 
“aim” of another, or speaking mathematically, it is a quantity 
obtained by subtracting the amount of “aim” of one line from 
the amount of “aim” of the second line. Now with regard to 
the first idea, an angle may be said to be formed by two lines, 
which have the same aim or direction. Thus if A is the 
common point to which straight lines are drawn 2 
from C and B in the sense of “aim” CA has the  =—>>A 
same aim which BA has, namely, the point A, or B 
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they both have the same direction, namely, to A. If, how- 
ever, the eye is placed at A, and AC and AB represent the 
“aim” from A to C and from A to B respectively, 

then we may regard CAB as the difference in aim A 
or direction of the two lines. And this is what 3B 

a casual reader or young pupil would understand the au- 
thor to mean. As to the second idea that an angle may 
be regarded as a quantity obtained by subtracting the aim 
or direction of one line from the aim or direction of the 
second line, this could not be the sense of the definition un- 
less the direction of each line was measured or determined 
by an angle, for the difference of two quantities must be 
of the same kind as the original quantities. This, we think, 
must really be the author's meaning, but why not express it 
clearly? If we take an angle made by a line with a standard 
line to be the measure of the direction of one straight line when 
compared with another straight line, we could understand 
some of the reasoning before given about same direction and 
different direction. But that reasoning was obscure, because 
the term same direction was already applied to a single straight 
line to define its straightness, and direction was called “the 
property” of “every straight line’—confounding the two kinds 
of direction with each other, viz: straight as opposed to crooked, 
and direction as measured by an angle made by each of two 
straight lines with a transversal. 

Parallel straight lines are, by Euclid, defined “such as are 
in the same plane, and which being produced ever so far both 
ways do not meet.” A number of writers on Elementary 
Geometry give a definition of parallel straight lines essentially 
the same with this of Euclid’s, any changes being purely verbal, 
as in saying produced “either way,” or produced “ indefinitely.” 
These writers, however, give a different axiom from that given 
by Euclid, or put Euclid’s axiom in a different form. Thus 
Euclid’s axiom is, “If a straight line meet two straight lines, 
so as to make the two interior angles on the same side of it 
taken together less than two right angles, these straight lines, 
being continually produced, shall at length meet on that side, 
on which are the angles, which are less than two right angles. 
This axiom is a puzzling one to a beginner without some pre- 

VOL. VI. 31 
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liminary explanation or discussion, but would be plain enough 
and would be easily admitted if placed after Proposition 28th, 
where it properly belongs. Of the axioms which it is proposed 
to substitute for it, one is: “ T'wo straight lines which intersect 
one another, can not both be parallel to the same straight line ;” 
another is, ‘“ Through the same point only one line can be drawn 
parallel to the same straight line;” a third is, ‘Through the 
same point there cannot be two parallels to the same straight 
line.” These three axioms, though differently worded have the 
same meaning, namely: that given a straight line, and a point 
without it through the point only one parallel to the line can 
be drawn, and that any other line drawn through the point 
will meet the given line. 

Suppose we take a point, B, without a straight line AD, 


and draw a straight line toa point, A, in the given line, and 
produce it to F. Then 


“FE let the line BC be 
drawn,making with BF 
© an angle CBF less than 
fi; —_———p DAF, so that CBA and 
/ DAB are together less 
F than DAF and DAB, 
that is, less than two right angles. If this figure comes 
after Prop. 28, L, the learner can easily undersand that 
if EBA be made equal to DAF, EBA and DAB being 
equal to two right angles, BE is parallel to AD. Conse- 
quently he will see that of two lines, BC and AD, which 
make with a transversal AB, the two interior angles together 
less than two right angles, one, BC, intersects BE, a parallel 
to the other; that is, the axioms given before follow from 
Euclid’s axiom, for, through the point B only one line can be 
drawn making an angle with BA, on one side of BA, equal to 
the angle DAF; consequently only one parallel to AD can be 
drawn ; or, stated in another form, if through B a point with- 
out a straight line AD, two lines (intersecting, therefore, at 
that point) are drawn and one of them, as BE, is parallel to 
AD, the other BC can not be parallel to AD. 
Euclid’s axiom is preferable first because, (if put after pro- 
position 28), it is easier to understand. Before the learner is 
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placed a pair of straight lines, a transversal and two angles 
whose sum is less than two right angles, clear positive concep- 
tions, with which he has already been made familiar. The 
other axioms are negative. Second, Euclid’s axiom is prefer- 
able, because it tells on which side of the transversal two lines 
which cross it meet. The other axioms give no information on 
this point. Thirdly, Euclid’s axiom assumes less than the other 
axioms, for we have just seen that the others follow from 
Euclid’s. They, therefore, assume Euclid’s axiom and some- 
thing more. The assumption is, “that lines which have 
property # (that one intersects a parallel to the other) have also 
property a (that they make with same transversal the two in- 
terior angles together less than two right angles), which we do 
not know till after Proposition 29th, I. (of Euclid). The as- 
sumption of class of lines with property £, which includes class 
of lines with property a, is a wide assumption, not only taking 
in lines with property a, but also, for all we know to the con- 
trary, embracing an unknown but possibly existing part not 
included under lines with property a.” * 

A definition of parallels, widely differing from the preced- 
ing definitions, defines parallel straight limes as those which 
“have the same direction or opposite directions.” As also a 
single straight line is said to have the “same direction,” some 
other property must be meant, by the term same direction, to 
belong to parallel lines which are many. So the authors, who 
use and apply this definition, make additions to it, in the way 
of explanation. Thus, 

“ Parallel lines lie in the same direction when they are on the 
same side of the straight line joining their origins.” 

“ Parallel lines lie in opposite directions when they are on oppo- 
site sides of the straight line joining their origins.” : 

In some way not clearly explained, the direction of parallel 
lines is to be associated with a common transversal, to be de- 
termined in fact by some relation to that transversal. The 
meaning of the term direction is now altered, without clearly 
defining or limiting the new meaning. If the term “same direc- 
tion” with regard to parallels means anything, it means that 
the parallels make equal angles with the same transversal, or, 
using the author’s definition of an angle, it means that the “ dif- 

* C. L. Dodgson. 
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ference of direction” of the transversal and one line is equal 
to the “difference of direction’’ of the transversal and the 
other line. In other words this definition of those parallel 
lines which lie on the same side of a transversal asswmes Propo- 
sition 28th of Ist book of Euclid, while the definition of those 
parallel lines, which lie on opposite sides of the same trans- 
versal assumes Proposition 27th of 1st book Euclid. Would 
it not be better for the learner to have this principle clearly 
put in the definition, than covertly assumed ? 

Among the methods adopted by writers who depart from 
Euclid in the treatment of elementary geometry there is one 
which peculiarly distinguishes them, namely: the separation 
of problems from theorems. This necessitates the use of 
hypothetical constructions. It is maintained, that theorems, be- 
ing truths independent of possible constructions ought to be 
exhibited as such, that the sequence of thought in the demon- 
stration of a theorem is as clearly followed without a knowl- 
edge of how constructions are made, as with such knowledge. 
To show the inconsistency of this claim it will be enough to 
quote and criticise the following passage from one of the best 
geometries adopting this method. 

“Heretofore our figures have been assumed to be con- 
structed under certain conditions, although methods of construct- 
ing them have not been given. Indeed the precise construction 
of the figures was not necessary, inasmuch as they were only 
required as ads in following the demonstration of principles. 
We now proceed, first, to apply these principles in the solution 
of the simple problems necessary for the construction of the 
plane figures already treated of,” etc. If the figures were re- 
quired as aids in following the demonstrations they would be 
better aids if they were precisely constructed. The practice 
gained in so constructing them would be of more value to the 
learner in impressing on his mind the geometrical principles 
involved—-at the time they were most familiar—than all the 
brevity of demonstration and beauty of classification arrived 
at by the sacrifice of a natural order of relation. Is it not also 
rather an inversion of the sequence of thought to proceed to 
apply these principles to the solution of the simple problems, 
necessary to the construction of the plane figures ‘ already 
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treated of ?” Why not give the construction of the figures first 
and then examine the principles following the construction ? 
Let us see how such a geometry solves the first preblem ‘to 
bisect a given line.” 

“Let AB be the given line. With the points D 
A and B as centers, and with a radius greater 
than the half of AB describe arcs intersecting 
in the two points Dand E. Through these points , _| 
draw the straight line DE, which bisects AB 
at the point C. For, D and E being equally 
distant from A and B the straight line is per- 
pendicular to AB at its middle point. 

I find fault with the first step in the construction, where the 
learner is bidden to describe arcs with a radius greater than 
the half of AB, for half of AB is not yet found and it is 
rather begging the solution of the problem to consider it as 
found. Is not this a result of the habit of assuming construc- 
tions as made through the preceding two books? Again, why 
speak of DE as being perpendicular to AB. It was not re- 
quired to draw a line perpendicular to AB but to bisect it. It 
is true that AB is bisected at right angles by DE, but the 
problem of bisecting a line is after this forever thought of as 
associated with, and dependant on another problem, “to draw a 
straight line perpendicular to another straight line at its middle 
point.” This latter problem really follows instead of preceding 
the first, and is one case of the problem “at a given point, 
in a given straight line to erect a perpendicular to that line.” 
There ts a relation between the problem under discussion 
and the second problem, but the reiation should be shown to 
exist from the method of bisecting the line, not by assuming a 
bisected line and a perpendicular erected at the point of bisec- 
tion. The method of the book before us proves the solution 
of one problem by assuming the solution of the next succeed- 
ing problem. Where is sequence of thought? Where is care- 
ful testing of each step in the reasoning by the application of 
previous well-established principles? Is the method adopted 
in this case calculated to educate the reasoning powers. Does 
it not inculcate the fallacy of petitio principw? 

Take another geometry very widely used. The fifth book of 
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this work contains the problems, the solution of which is sup- 
posed to depend upon three preceding books. Yet hardly a 
theorem of those preceding books could be demonstrated with- 
out the aid of the problems. Certainly none of them could be 
brought to a conclusion without a demand upon the postulates. 
Yet ‘a straight line has been drawn from one point to another’ 
and, ‘terminated straight lines have been produced’ and a ‘circle 
has been described ‘from a center with a given radius,’ and yet 
these postulates have not been mentioned. In other words the 
pupil has been going blindfold, and helpless, as to allow- 
able constructions, through three books of geometry. He has 
been told to draw a perpendicular through the middle point of 
a line; to draw a line bisecting an angle; to describe a square, 
etc. Suppose he should ask while in the first book, iow shall I 
do this? Bright pupils do ask the question. What should 
the answer be? That “the construction does not involve an 
impossibility’ and he must conceive it to be drawn, and afler- 
wards he will be shown how to do it. So it involves no impos- 
sibility to conceive an angle trisecied. Why is it not as weil to 
make the geometrical construction precede the principle, which 
is inferred from the construction, as to reverse the order? Is not 
the doing the problem a better method of impressing upon the 
pupil’s mind the principle to be demonstrated by its help, than 
to leave him in the dark about these problems, as if they were 
_ entirely arbitrary in their nature, instead of being, as they are, 
essentially related to the science? Is not the sequence of 
thought surer and clearer to the learner’s mind if the construe- 
tion is put before the theorem, and if there is never forced upon 
him either a principle or a construction, without good author 
ity to which he has clearly yielded his assent? 

Another characteristic departure from Euclid is the more fre- 
quent application of the method of super-position. Why this 
method should be so generally advocated it is hard to divine, 
unless it is claimed to show the equality of figures more clearly 
and more briefly than Euclid does, and without resort to proof 
by reductio ad absurdum. While not admitting the validity of 
this claim, it will be easy to show in particular demonstrations, 
to which this method is applied, that its use often conceals an 
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indirect proof and does not make the reasoning more easily 
understood. 

Take the following proposition : 

“Tf two parallel 
lines are cut by a 
third straight line, 
the alternate interior . 
angles are equal.” 

“Let the parallels 
AB and CD be cut 
by the straight line 
EF in the points G 
and H; then the alternate interior angles HGB and GHC are 
equal.” 

“For, through I, the middle point of GH, suppose the indefi- 
nite line, KIL, to be drawn perpendicular to AB, it will also 
be perpendicular to CD.” (At this point I should like to re- 
mark that a perpendicular to a given line or through a given 
point ought not to be called an indefinite line.) “‘ Conceive the 
portion IGB of the figure” (AG and GE left out?) “including 
the perpendicular IK to be revolved in its own plane about I 
(as upon a pivot), until IG oe into coincidence with its equal 
IH. The angle GIK 
being equal to its ver- oo - 
tical angle HIL, the 4 
indefinite (?) line IK Maen oF a. H 
will fall upoa IL and a ee 
form with it but one 
line.” (Why so? be- 
cause the sum of the 
two adjacent angles B 
is equal to two right angles; but the application of this 
principle to prove the last statement and even the reference to 
it are omitted.) “Moreover, the point G, being then at H, the 
line GB which is perpendicular to IK will then coincide with 
HC, which is perpendicular to IL”’ (the indireet proof, that, if 
these lines did not coincide then from the same point there 
would be two perpendiculars from the same point to the same 
straight line-—which is contrary to what has been before 
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proved —being omitted ) ‘and consequently the angles IGB” (in its 
new imaginary position) “‘and IHC will coincide.” “Therefore 
the angles HGB and GHC are equal.” 

It is not intended to assert that the reasoning of the foregoing 
demonstration is inconclusive, yet it is not too much to say that 
to a beginner it would not convey clear ideas. nor discipline 
him in logical thinking, nor fix in his mind the certainty of 
geometric truth. 

Without going further, enough has been presented to show 
that writers who wish to improve upon Euclid have not avoided 
all mistakes themselves. However much his treatise fails of 
being a complete text-book of Elementary Geometry, yet with 
all its faults it is to be preferred, as far as it goes, to any 
modern work for teaching clear ideas of elementary space rela- 
tions and careful methods of thought and expression. 
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Artictk III.—SOME NEGLECTED FACTORS IN CON- 
GREGATIONAL FELLOWSHIP. 


THE Congregational Polity was not completed in the plat- 
forms of 1648 and 1872. If they accurately marked the bounds 
of development at the time of their appearance, they do not do 
so now. “As a testimony respecting our principles and 
usages,” we have shown, in another Article,* that the later 
Platform has now for our churches the same authority and 
legal force that the earlier one possessed before it was super- 
seded. Neither one is self-consistent; but the later Platform 
is less consistent than the earlier one. 

Two factors which rendered the Cambridge Platform almost 
complete in certain directions, were in consequence of foreign 
elements suffered to fall into neglect in our system of church 
government ; but lately they have claimed the right to their 
normal place. It may conduce to peace and uniformity, if we 
call the attention of the churches to them, and show that our 
polity requires their reinstatement in order to completeness and 
purity. We refer to ministerial discipline and ministerial 
standing ; the former of which bas been already practically 
restored, but the latter of which still awaits full recognition 
and restoration by the communion of churches. We treat 
each in order. 


I. MintsTERIAL Discipline. 


It is well known that the Cambridge Platform, so far as it 
related to the ministry, was founded on the theory, that the 
ministerial function is confined to the pastoral relation. The 
pastoral relation ceasing, the ministerial function ceases; and 
the pastor becomes a layman again, to be restored to the min- 
istry only by a second ordination called installation. This is 
declared to be “the necessary verdict of the principles of Con- 
gregationalism.”+ Whether we accept this view of it or not, we 


* New Englander, vol. iii., 368 seq. New Series. 
+ Dr. Dexter’s Congregationalism, 150, 
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shall find that the rules laid down in that platform for minis. 
terial discipline are consistent with the theory. By it none are 
ministers but church officers, who are called thereto by the 
churches whereunto they minister. ‘“ And if the church have 
power to choose their officers and ministers, then in case of 
manifest unworthiness and delinquency they have power also 
to depose them.” A pastor removed from office is by the the- 
ory deposed from the ministry. And “in case he add contu- 
macy to his sin, the church that had power to receive him into 
their fellowship, hath also the same power to cast him out, that 
they have concerning any other member.”* 

Thus the church of which the minister was both member and 
pastor, had power to depose him from the ministry by removal 
from office, and then to excommunicate him. It is true thata 
council of churches is provided for, where it may be had ; but 
as the council could only give advice, the church had the disci- 
pline of its pastor in its own hands, as the theory logically 
required. The process was simple, easy, direct, and adequate, 
provided each church was faithful to its trust; but, in case a 
church should not deal with its delinquent pastor as thus 
required, provision was made for dealing with it in the way of 
disfellowship.t This, however, was the discipline of a church, 
instead of its minister. Still, the Cambridge Platform might 
have proved itself adequate for ministerial discipline, had it 
been founded on the true theory of the Christian ministry. 

But this pastoral theory of the ministry proved so inadequate 
that it was scarcely heid for a generation.{ It was rejected by 
the Congregational churches of England ten years after it was 
formulated in New England.§ It could not evangelize the 
world except through the labors of laymen. It could not ex- 
plain the anomaly of long ministerial service in towns where 
no church existed, of which there were numerous cases reach- 
ing back to the time of the Cambridge Synod.| The pastoral 
theory of the ministry broke down completely ; yet its process 
of ministerial discipline was the only one our churches had for 

* Cambridge Plat., ch. viii. 5, 7; x. 6. 

+ Ch. xv. 2 (3). 

¢ Mather’s Magnalia, ii. 239. 

§$ Savoy Declaration of Church Order, xv. 
| Punchard’s Hist., iv. 126, 129, 131, 496. 
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two hundred and twenty-four years, so conservative are they. 
True, the Connecticut churches, in 1708, took refuge from 
ecclesiastical disorders in the Saybrook Platform of Consocia- 
tions. But the larger Colony, Massachusetts, refused to seek 
relief in the “‘ Proposals” of 1705, or in any subsequent rem- 
edy. Even the report of the learned committee of the General 
Association of Massachusetts, made in 1846, fell still-born. 
Aud the Boston Council which met in 1865, was not called to 
amend our discipline so much as to conserve other interests. 
When we remember that the Cambridge Platform was radically 
inadequate for ministerial discipline through the rejection of 
its theory, we can account for the general good order only by 
the high character of our ministry. 

The Boston Council approved of another platform, and “ em- 
powered ” a committee to make such alterations and additions 
as they should deem advisable and not inconsistent with the 
general principles which the council had approved, and to issue 
it to the churches.* This committee issued the Platform in 


1872. 
This platform widens the theory of the ministry to conform 


to the facts. It makes pastors ministers, and all others duly 
set apart by ordination to the preaching of the word. “The 
ministry, therefore, includes all who are called of God to 
preach the gospel and are set apart to that work by ordina- 
tion.”+ And yet, the Boston Platform is not self-consistent. 
Two theories strive within it, like Esau and Jacob in the womb 
of Rebekah. This appears in its mode of ministerial discipline. 
For, while it gives the true theory of the ministry, as above 
stated, it founds its process of ministerial discipline on the 
rejected pastoral theory. It makes the process to begin in the 
church and by the church of which the minister is a member, 
though he may not be pastor of it, but, instead, the minister of 
another church a thousand miles away. He is approaclied as if 
he were a lay member, after the fashion of the Cambridge Plat- 
form. This constitutes an inconsistency in principle and a grave 
defect in practice. 

The defects were clearly exhibited in a report made by a 


* Minutes, 430, + Pt. IV., ch. i., sec. 1, t Pt. III., ch. ii. 7 (7). 
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committee to the National Council of 1880, on “ Ministerial 
Responsibility and Standing,” in which it was shown that 
“ five classes of ministers are not covered by the present rules 
for calling councils in cases of delinquency.’* The defects of 
this platform left our position defenceless. Under the Cam. 
bridge Platform, it was a partial excuse, in case of neglect of 
ministerial discipline, to say, that by our standard uninstalled 
ministers are laymen, that the discipline of laymen belongs to 
the local churches of which they are members, and that other 
churches cau not meddle with what does not concern them, 
Hence, if any church, in this regard, neglected its duty, it was 
only a case of lax lay discipline, for which other churches 
could not be held responsible. The platform of 1872 took away 
this defence by recognizing the ordained as ministers, whether 
installed or not, and gave no adequate rules for bringing the 
uninstalled to account for unministerial conduct. It was this 
fact that gave such urgency to the Report on Ministerial Re- 
sponsibility and Standing, and to the debate thereon, in the 
National Council at St. Louis, in 1880. The discipline of min- 
isters, under the true theory of the ministry, cannot rest on 
their church membership. This foundation is local and inade- 
quate. Is there a principle universal and adequate, which is 
consistent with our polity, on which ministerial discipline may 
securely rest? 

Such a principle is “the relation of the ministry as a class 
to the churches with which they stand connected.” This prin- 
ciple had been embodied in the manual which formed part 
of the report made by the committee of the General Associa- 
tion of Massachusetts, in 1846, but without formal statement.t 
The principle was more fully discussed in a paper read before 
the General Association of Michigan in May, 1879, and made 
by formal vote in May, 1880, the foundation of a process of 
ministerial discipline, which the said Association commended to 
the churches. In that process the principle is stated in these 
words: “The relation which exists between every man or 
dained to the ministry of the Word and other ministers, and 
the churches of the same ecclesiastical connection, constitutes a 
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yalid and sufficient ground for the following process of minis- 
terial discipline,” ete.* In November of the same year a com- 
mittee reported a plan to the National Council, ‘ resting on the 
established principle of the responsibility of a Congregational 
minister to the communion of churches.” The substitute, 
adopted with only one dissenting voice, expressed the samd 
principle in these words: “Resolved, That the body of churches 
in any locality have the inalienable right of extending minis- 
terial fellowship to, or withholding fellowship from, any per- 
son within their bounds, no matter what his relations may be 
in church membership or ecclesiastical affiliations, the proceed- 
ings to be commenced by any church and to be conducted with 
due regard to equity.” The adoption of this resolution while 
supplying a defect, completed a revolution in our theory of the 
ministry. Ministerial discipline rests no longer on church 
membership, but on ministerial connection with our churches. 
Any man serving one of our churches as minister falls within 
the provision of this rule, and can be dealt with “by any 
church,” “no matter what his relations may be in church 
membership or ecclesiastical affiliations.” Thus, this rule 
is as wide as our ostensible ministry, and covers all possible 
cases. 

Neither the principle nor the rule based upon it are Presby- 
terial, since they do not give the eldership authority over 
churches, but instead give the churches increased power over 
the eldership or ministry. The churches, recognizing in all 
other respects as ministers those whom they ordain, have 
resolved henceforth to treat them not as laymen but as min- 
isters in matters of discipline. There is nothing Presbyterial 
in this. It does not say who shall be pastor of a church, or 
bring the church as such before the council, or review its 
records, or interfere in any way with the internal affairs of an 
independent church; but it does give to any church the right 
to inquire into the character and standing of the man who min- 
isters to another church. The ground and reason for such 
action lie in the relations of that man as minister to the fellow- 
ship of the churches. Recognizing him as a minister every- 
where, the neighboring churches rightly and consistently claim 
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the power to inquire into his fitness for the high calling. If 
the’church choosing him will not call a council to make the 
inquiry, then any church can call one for the purpose. 

Thus, one of the important factors of our polity, which the 
Boston Platform neglected to bring into its normal place, has 
been restored by the action of the St. Louis National Council. 
It is now possible to reach any and every minister, or man 
claiming to be a minister, connected with our churches, either 
as pastor, acting pastor, stated supply, evangelist, or member; 
and, for cause, withdraw fellowship from him. It may require 
much grace, and the urgency of great peril, to lead any church 
to begin a process of discipline with a sister church’s minister ; 
but the ecclesiastical way is now open for it to do so, when its 
courage becomes for any reason adequate to the emergency. 
Any church can bring him to trial. 

It must be admitted, that, human nature being what it is, 
this remedy, though possible, is not likely to be often used, 
especially in States where our churches are far apart, and the 
influence of one church upon another is less than in the orig- 
inal Congregational States. Michigan is larger than England 
and Wales, yet she has but two hundred and fifty-five Congre- 
gational churches,* while England and Wales have three thou- 
sand, one hundred and seventy-four.t Our churches are seldom 
near enough to touch one another, but a bad man in the minis- 
try has all the greater opportunity for evil, while his damage is 
the more fatal. We need a more certain and universal and con- 
stant guard to purity than that offered by this rule, though 
right in principle. 

Let us search for that better guard. A man is put into 
the ministry at ordination by action of a church through a 


council. He may never call another council though he serve 


many churches. Between his ordination and his death or 
deposition, has he any recognized responsibility to the churches 
besides that involved in their right to call him to account by 
council, as above stated? Has he any recognized ministerial 


standing? If we mistake not we shall find our better guard 
In 


to purity here, and one that is normal to our principles. 


* Minutes for 1882. 
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developing a consistent Congregationalism, we need to restore 
the neglected factor of ministerial standing, which we will next 
consider. 


II. MinisTERIAL STANDING. 


1. This term defined.— We understand what ministerial stand- 
ing means in other polities, but in our own the most vague 
notions obtain respecting it, and perhaps some will deny its 
existence in our polity. Yet, so long as the churches regard 
the ordained as ministers, as we have seen that they do, not 
only in practice but also in their authorized platform of prin- 
ples and usages, issued in 1872, there is a necessity of ascertain- 
ing what such standing as ministers involves, and of locating that 
standing in some body which can call ministers to account for 
unministerial conduct, and which shall be held responsible for 
the faith and practice of its members by all the communion. 
We would, therefore, define ministerial standing to be a respon- 
sible membership of ministers in bodies that have the right and 
duty of watch-care over them respecting their faith and prac- 
tice as ministers. Such membership seems but the logical out- 
come of recognizing the ordained as ministers. 

2. The Cambridge Platform recognized ministerial standing.— 
This standing was a very definite and fixed thing with our 
fathers. Inauguration into the pastoral office created it, re- 
moval from the pastoral office destroyed it; but, while it 
existed, it made the pastor responsible to the church in which 
it was held, responsible as a minister as certainly as responsible 
as a church member. He could be called to account by his 
church for unministerial conduct, and all the other churches 
held each church accountable for its pastor, and provided a 
way of dealing with the church that neglected this duty.* 
This was ministerial standing somewhere. A council was 
usually called to assist in instituting and in terminating it, but 
the standing was held in the church of which the minister was 
both member and pastor. Standing was never held in a coun- 
cil, never given by a council, never taken away by a council, 
under this Platform. It was given by a church with advice of 
council, was held in the local church, and was taken away by 
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the church with advice of council. The church was held 
accountable for the faith and practice of its pastor. 

3. Limitation of ministerial standing under the Cambridge 
Platform.—The pastoral theory of the ministry limited this 
standing to the one church of which the minister was pastor. 
Everywhere else he was only a iayman; even he preached 
as a layman when on exchange; ministerial associations were 
lay associations. This position the theory compelled, since to 
be out of the pastoral relation was to be out of the ministry, 
and no one could sustain this relation beyond the people who 
had chosen him as pastor. John Owen could not endure the 
limitations of this theory, nor could others ;* so it was soon 
abandoned by our churches and writers ;* but the theory gave 
ministerial standing somewhere, real, definite, valuable. 

3. The coercive power of the magistrate under the Cambridge 
Platform.—W hen our system of councils arose the question of 
ministerial responsibility and standing was not an open one. 
Ministers as such were held responsible to their churches, and 
their churches were held responsible for them. But our fathers 
did not trust purity to councils, or to ministerial standing, or to 
both conjoined ; for these are local, and might fail while the whole 
fraternity of churches were involved in the matter. And this 
brings us to an element which has been strangely neglected. 
We have no occasion any longer to read the last chapter of the 
Cambridge Platform on “the civil magistrate’s power in mat- 
ters ecclesiastical ;” and so we skip it. But our fathers did not 
skip it; for it stands as a part of the ecclesiastical system framed 
by the Cambridge Synod, declaring that “‘it is the duty of the 
magistrate to take care of matters of religion, and to improve 
his civil authority for the observing of the duties commanded 
in the first, as well as . . . . in the second table;” that “idol- 
atry, blasphemy, heresy, venting corrupt and _ pernicious 
opinions that destroy the foundation, open contempt of the 
word preached .... and the like, are to be restrained and 
punished by civil authority ;” and that, “if any church, one or 
more, shall grow schismatical, rending itself from the com- 
munion of other churches, or shall walk incorrigibly or obsti- 
nately in any corrupt way of their own, contrary to the rule of 
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the Word; in such cases the magistrate is to put forth his 
coercive power, as the matter shall require.”* 

Here was the final guard of purity relied on by the framers 
of the Cambridge Platform. Ministerial standing and councils 
of ordination, installation, dismission, admonition, discipline 
were supplemented by the “coercive power of the magistrate.” 
He was to enforce uniformity in faith, in fellowship, in prac- 
tice. Eliminate this “coercive power,” and you take out of 
the Platform an essential part, as its framers viewed it, and its 
final and complete guard of purity. They did not lay on 
councils or on ministerial standing in local churches the preser- 
vation of the faith and order they believed and established. 

4. Care that the magistrate be orthodox.—Of course, if the 
magistrate must “take care of matters of religion,” and reduce 
the “schismatical church or churches” to conformity, it was of 
the last importance that he be himself sound in the faith. 
Hence no one was allowed to vote or hold office,—except in 
the Connecticut and Plymouth Colonies where each town ad- 
mitted citizens by vote,—who was not a member of a Congre- 
gational church. It was even provided in Massachusetts that 
“no man, although a freeman, was to be accepted as a Deputy 
that was unsound in judgment concerning the main points of 
the Christian religion as they have been held forth and ac- 
knowledged by the generality of the Protestant orthodox writers, 
or that was scandalous in his conversation.”+ Zeal for the faith 
was thus a condition of political preferment, by what is some- 
times called “ the good old system of Congregationalism.” 

5. The legislature an ecclesiastical court_—Church and State 
were bound together as one. The town meeting and the 
church meeting were one in records and in members, and the 
same assembled freemen readily passed from the call of a pastor 
to the election of a constable, from the choice of a deacon to 
the election of a deputy. The General Court was also an 
elected Ecclesiastical Assembly. ‘Thus, when the General 
Court took cognizance of ecclesiastical affairs, it was but the 
whole body of the Church legislating for its parts; and this 

* Chap. xvii. 6, 8, 9. 
+ Palfrey, Hist. N. Eng., iii. 41, 42. 
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with the important peculiarity, that all the legislators by whom 
the Church exercised its supreme powers were of the laity. 
The system had no element of resemblance to prelacy or pres- 
bytery. It was pure democracy installed in the ecclesiastical 
government.”* Yet it was coercive government, and the whole 
power of the State was used on occasion to enforce any eccle- 
siastical law passed in the interest of purity. The whole fra- 
ternity of churches had not only a voice, but a decisive and 
final voice in all matters ecclesiastical. The churches did not 
rely on councils, for the protection of faith and order, or on 
ministerial standing in local churches. They added the Gene- 
ral Court to frame ecclesiastical laws, and the coercive power 
of the magistrate to execute them. 

6. Their use of force-—The last chapter of the Cambridge 
Platform was not a dead letter. History weeps as she records 
the pains and penalties inflicted under it. Even before it was 
penned, the General Court of Massachusetts interposed, and, in 
1636, put a law at the very foundation, which denied “the 
freedom of this commonwealth” to any member of a church 
which should be “gathered without the approbation of the 
magistrates and the greater part of the churches in this juris- 
diction.”+ It was decided also that the General Court could 
proceed against heresy without tarrying for church action, or 
the admonition by a council of churches.~ The Court cen- 
sured a minister for “sedition” and “contempt,” because a 
sermon he preached tended to kindle and increase doctrinal 
strife.§ Synods were convened by the consent or by the 
authority of the magistrate.| In 1644, the General Court of 
Massachusetts “ordered and agreed, that if any person or per- 
sons within this jurisdiction shal] either openly condemn or 
oppose the baptizing of infants, or go about secretly to seduce 
others from the approbation or use thereof, or shall purposely 
depart the congregation at the administration of the ordinance, 
or shall deny ‘the ordinance of magistracy . . .. every such 
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person or persons shall be sentenced to banishment.”* This 
seems extravagant care for purity in faith and practice, but it 
found expression in acts as well as laws. Men were arrested 
for preaching Baptist views to their ‘‘companions in the house” 
of a friend, ‘‘and to four or five strangers.” And men were 
fined for expressing sympathy for such criminals at their 
trial.t In revising her laws, in 1657, Massachusetts provided 
for the support of a minister in every town; but, if a church 
was formed without the approbation of the magistrates and 
the elders of the neighboring churches, its members were de- 
nied the franchise; that no person might publicly and con- 
stantly preach to any company of people whether in church 
society or not, or be ordained to the office of teaching elder, 
where any two organic churches, the Council of State, or the 
General Court, should declare dissatisfaction thereto. ‘“ And 
whoever ‘should ge about to disturb or destroy the order and 
peace of the churches’... . should ‘forfeit to the public 
treasury forty shillings for every month, so long as he should 
continue in that his obstinacy.’” “ Banishment was the pen- 
alty for obstinate persistence in attempts ‘to subvert and de- 
stroy the Christian faith and religion by broaching and main- 
taining any damnable heresies.’ ’t 

Thus it was possible for any two churches to prevent ordina- 
tion by a large council; and, if they failed, the Council of 
State, or the General Court could interpose and prevent the 
ordained from preaching. That was small reliance on councils, 
when two churches in them or out of them could prevent ordi- 
nation and prevent a man’s preaching! The generation that 
saw the Cambridge Platform framed, saw the Malden church 
summoned to make defence for ordaining a Mr. Matthews, 
who had “given offence to magistrates, elders, and many breth- 
ren, in some unsafe, if not unsound, expressions in his public 
teaching ;” and the church, failing to give satisfaction, was 
fined fifty pounds, while Matthews was fined ten pounds.§ 
The first Quakers were sent back in the ship that brought 
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them, others were banished, and some put to death.* “Con- 
necticut imposed a fine of five pounds a week upon every town 
that should ‘entertain any Quakers, Ranters, Adamites, or such 
like notorious heretics.’”+ In this Colony “no church could 
be founded without permission from the General Court.”{ This 
was about 1702. And still later, in 1742, a law was passed 
by Connecticut, forbidding under penalties any licensed or 
ordained man to preach, or any non-licensed person to exhort, 
within the limits of any parish, “ without the consent of the 
pastor and majority of that parish.” Under this law Rev. Dr, 
Finley, afterwards president of Princeton College, was pun- 
ished for preaching to the North Church, New Haven.§ In 
1669, the Court of Massachusetts “ resented the interference of 
the citizens by imposing a fine upon two persons who had been 
active in circulating the petition,” sent over from England by 
thirteen ministers, “among whom were Goodwin, Owen, and 
Nye,” which urged the government “to desist from this intol- 
erant course of proceedings” against the Baptists.| The coer- 
cive power of the magistrates was freely used. 

7. The completeness of the coercive system.—It guarded the 
purity of each church and minister, in faith and practice, in 
ways we have pointed out. It gave each church the power to 
call its pastor as such to account, and to depose him from the 
ministry. It held each church responsible for the use of this 
power, and could punish it for neglect of duty by fine and dis- 
fellowship. It bound the churches in the leading Colony into 
one ecclesiastical and civil assembly, which was chosen by the 
churches as towns, and which enacted laws for the churches as 
churches and for the towns. The council was not relied on for 
purity or for unity; but the churches, confederated in the 
General Court,—a State Association of churches clothed with 
authority.—legislated for themselves in things ecclesiastical. 
It is true the General Court, as representing the churches, de- 
ferred to them in many matters, as independent bodies manag- 
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ing their own affairs; but, in matters pertaining to the common 
welfare, the Court, as an ecclesiastical assembly, did not allow 
either a church or a council of churches to endanger the whole 
fraternity. In such things, the whole body of churches were 
as much represented in the annual General Courts as they 
were in the single Synod at Cambridge. 

8. The Cambridge Platform broke down in some particulars. 
The elements of liberty in this polity were stronger than the 
elements of force. Little by little the identity of church and 
State became a union, and the union became in time an entire 
separatios. But the process was slow. The established 
churches clung tenaciously to state connection, so that the last 
vestige of it did not disappear in Connecticut unti] 1818, and in 
Massachusetts until 1884. ‘The coercive power of the mag- 
istrate” was thus slowly eliminated from our polity in practice, 
though it still remained a part of the platform. The system 
broke down in its reliance on the State. 

Its theory of the ministry also broke down, and, as we have 
shown, ata much earlier day. It was found impossible to con- 
fine the ministry to the official relation of pastor. Hence prac- 
tically the theory was given up within a generation of the Cam- 
bridge Synod, and yet that theory dominated all processes of 
ministerial discipline, and largely determined ministerial stand- 
ing, down to 1880. ‘ The good old system of Congregational- 
ism,” as set forth in the Cambridge Platform, became shorn of 
its pastoral theory and of its coercive power. Its completeness 
as a system was destroyed. The churches had no longer any 
central assembly to legislate for their peace and purity, and to 
enforce conformity by pains and penalties, or even for fellow- 
ship in counsels and labors. The churches of the Colony were 
no longer a unit in organic manifestation, and in determining 
how their purity should be guarded. Churches could be or- 
ganized without the consent of a majority. Neither the mag- 
istrates nor two churches could prevent ordination against even 
a packed council. Nochurch could be brought into court and 
fined for tolerating an unfit pastor. The system of guards 
broke down in these particulars, and the churches were ex- 
posed to heresies and disorders which the fathers had effect- 
ually guarded against. 
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9. Attempted remedies of the growing defects.—‘‘ Nearly every 
period in the past two hundred years has witnessed some 
abortive attempt at mending or remodeling our good old Con- 
gregational system.”* These attempts, however abortive, had 
cause for existence in the breaking down of the Cambridge 
Platform in the particulars mentioned, and well had it been if 
the churches had seen the defects more generally, and had 
sought the true remedy. 

In 1708, the legislative assembly of Connecticut “ being 
made sensible of the defects of discipline in the churches of 
this government,” “ordained and required” that a Synod be 
held at Saybrook, “ to draw a form of ecclesiastical discipline” 
by which “a good and regular issue in cases subject to ecclesi- 
astical discipline” might be had.¢ This Synod consisted of 
only sixteen members, twelve ministers and four laymen. It 
drew up a Platform favoring Consociations of churches which 
was approved by the Assembly, and all churches united under 
it were “ owned and acknowledged established by law.”{ This 
Platform was not interpreted alike, but it verged so near to 
Presbyterianism in principle and usages, that the Hartford 
North Association, in 1799, declared that “it contains the 
essentials of the government of the Church of Scotland, or 
[the] Presbyterian Church in America”§ This Platform be- 
came for a time the established order of our churches in Con- 
necticut. 

A movement in the same direction had been attempted 
in Massachusetts in 1662 and 1705, which was renewed, in 
1774, 1816, 1846, and accomplished in part, in 1865 and 1880. 
The sixteen “Proposals” of 1705 were put forth for the con- 
sideration of the “associated ministers,” and contained three 
leading ideas,—the first and second of which had been offered 
for acceptance, in 1662, viz: “First, to give the ministerial 
meetings, which were then coming into popular favor, an eccle- 
siastical character, by bringing before them business pertinent 
only to the churches. Second, to run these associations, thus 


* Clark’s Cong. Chh. of Mass., 283 (1858). 
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ecclesiasticized and enlarged by a lay delegation, into standing 
councils, whose decisions in all ordinary cases should be ‘ final 
and decisive.’ ‘Third, to allow no particular pastor or congre- 
gation to employ any one in occasional preaching who has 
not been recommended by a testimonial under the hands of 
some association.”* These “ Proposals,” which formed the 
basis of the Saybrook Platform, met in Massachusetts a deter- 
mined foe. Rev. John Wise, in 1710, crucified them without 
mercy. His satire and logic turned the charches away from all 
attempts to rebuild, in any fashion, the falling walls of the 
Cambridge Platform. Thereafter, for a time, the churches of 
the leading Colonies walked in divergent paths,—the larger 
Colony, in fear for the liberty they enjoyed, clinging to a Plat- 
form whose guards of purity had been broken down; the 
smaller Colony, in fear of disorders and heresies, closing up 
the broken guards with almost Presbyterian materials. Again, 
and again, in 1774, in i816, and 1846, attempts were made to 
rebuild the guards by which purity in faith and discipline 
could be conserved. The local church remained, occasional 
councils were called, but on neither had the fathers relied for 
purity, and neither was adequate to protect the whole fraternity 
of churches. Something more was felt to be needed, but what 
should be done to meet the necessity was not so clear. Had 
John Wise sought out a true remedy for the evils arising from 
the breaking down of the Cambridge Platform, instead of 
arousing the jealousy of the churches, he would have rendered 
better service to Congregationalism. But under his lead the 
churches in Massachusetts fled to a citadel, to guard their lib- 
erties, whose walls on one side had been crumbling into ruins 
before their eyes, and which they refused adequately to rebuild. 

10. Some results of neglect.—The stated confederation of the 
churches once had in the General Court, the coercive power of 
the magistrate, and the theory of the ministry, had disappeared 
from the practice of the churches, and no remedy had been 
adopted in Massachusetts. Such was the unprotected condi- 
tion of our system, when the storm of Unitarian heresy burst 
upon New England, after having desolated Europe. The Con- 
gregational churches of Massachusetts suffered far less in this 
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apostasy than did the Presbyterian churches of England ;* but 
we lost in that one State ninety-six churches and thirty 
parishes.t Dr. Leonard Bacon, opposed as he was to Consocia- 
tions, asked: “Is there no meaning in the fact that not one of 
our churches, and only one of our parishes, fell into the Uni- 
tarian defection?” And hesays: “ Of all the religious organi- 
zations commonly regarded as anti-evangelical or anti-orthodox, 
not one has ever flourished among the native population of our 
State.” ‘ Congregationalism still remains stronger in Connec- 
ticut than in any other State.”{ There would have been, prob- 
ably, a better showing for the Bay State, :f Rev. John Wise 
had commended the “ Proposals” to the churches in some modi- 
fied form, restoring the guards of purity that had fallen down, 
without introducing foreign elements or “the coercive power of 
the magistrate ;” for this, as we view it, is the real explanation 
and end of the attempts to remodel “ the good old Congrega- 
tional system.” 

11. The lines on which the true remedy must be sought.—As 
originally set forth, the whole fraternity of churches had, not 
only a voice, but a decisive voice, in determining what church 
should be fellowshipped, and what man should be ordained or 
installed its pastor. These important, yea, vital matters were 
not left to the option of any church or to the advice of any 
council of churches. The whole fraternity properly claimed 
the right to settle the question, and it settled the ques- 
tion; not in Synods where it belongs, but in the General 
Court. This right, with the civil coercive element elimi- 
nated, must be again asserted and exercised in ways con- 
sistent with our fundamental principle of independency. 
We have already, in local, State, and National associa- 
tions of churches, the organic unity which our fathers sought 
in the General Court, legislating in civil and ecclesiastical mat- 
ters; but these bodies are now without a vestige of coercive 
power. We have unity without authority, which is liberty in 
unity. This is one line, on which after long wandering our 
churches have returned to a better fellowship than our fathers 


* Spirit of Pilgrims, iii. 537, iv. 46 ; Tracts for the Times, i. 402. 
+ Clark’s Cong. Chhs. Mass., 270. 
t Contrib. Eccl. Hist. Conn., 70, 71. 
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enjoyed. And we shall see that this better inheritance has the 
right of self-protection. 

Another line on which the true remedy needed to be sought 
is ministerial discipline. We have seen already how this rem- 
edy has been applied, so as to cover all cases, as far as it lies 
in the nature of occasional councils to protect the purity of 
faith and practice. But we, no more than our fathers, can rely 
on small councils for reasons which we will give before we are 
through. 

Another line, and one still neglected, on which the true rem- 
edy must be sought is ministerial standing. On this we dwell. 

12. Ministerial standing struggling into place.—When this 
standing could no longer be held logically in the local church, 
as we have seen, it had no recognized home. A man’s stand- 
ing was lying around loose, to be ascertained, if questioned, by 
acouncil of churches. With the fathers it was definitely and 
responsibly fixed in the local church. It needs again to be 
definitely and responsibly fixed according to the true theory of 
the ministry. Turned out loose, it has been seeking lodgment, 
but some, with eyes upon the past, deny it a home, except in 
its old habitation, from which it has been driven. But the 
common sense of the churches has been indicating where min- 
isterial standing should be held. 

In spite of the distrust with which the churches looked upon 
ministerial associations,—which has not yet ceased to exist,— 
“near the close of the seventeenth century, or very early in 
the eighteenth, these meetings were revived in a still more 
systematic form, and with a decided ecclesiastical character.”* 
In 1690, an association was formed at Cambridge, Mass., which 
adopted the rules of the English associations, with some addi- 
tious. Its constitution provided, that the moderator should 
“receive; with the consent of the brethren, the subscriptions of 
such as shall join” the body; that members should “ submit 
unto the counsel, reproofs, and censures of brethren so associ- 
ated and assembled, in all things in the Lord;” and that no 
member should “relinquish this association, nor forsake the 
appointed meetings, without giving sufficient reason for the 
same.”* From this time “ the associations increased in num- 
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ber and strength.”* This was in the decline of “the coercive 
power of the magistrate.” Under the Saybrook Platform, 
these associations, in Connecticut, assumed authority, in the 
interests of purity. Thus the Fairfield East Association, in 
1788, “voted that no person having a call to settle over any 
charch in the Consociation should accept the same until he had 
been examined and approved by the Association.”+ Other 
Associations had a similar rule or custom.t It was customary 
also for churches to seek through the Associations suitable 
candidates for their pulpits.§ One Association, at least, heard 
complaints of false doctrine; and another “ exercised its right 
to determine the question with whom it should hold fellow- 
ship.”| Members were also held amenable to the Associations 
to which they belonged. One man{ was, in 1747, deprived of 
his seat in the New Haven East Association for preaching to a 
Baptist society. Another was dismissed for an unguarded ex- 
pression and being active in the revival of 1740, though he 
offered a confession for his imprudencies. Others were sus- 
pended for assisting in the ordination of a man, because he and 
his church had adopted the Cambridge Platform !** Associa- 
tions sometimes ordained to the ministry, and one, as late as 
1856, by vote asserted its right to doso.¢¢ These occurred ina 
Colony or State where the influence of Hooker was felt, whe 
is reported to have said, in 1647, just before his death: “ We 
must agree upon constant meetings of ministers, and settle the 
consociation of churches, or else we are utterly undone ;"tt and 
where the Saybrook Platform was established by law. 

Yet, under the Cambridge Platform, and in spite of the re- 
jection of the “ Proposals,” and of all attempts to remedy the 
defects we have pointed out, the tendency to hold ministerial 
standing in some stated body has found expression. Union 
Association, Mass., in 1810, provided for “the suspension or 
expulsion of members.§§ The Black River Association, N. Y., 
in 1827, reprimanded a member for contumacy, after it had 


*6 Cong. Quarterly, 164. + Contrib. Eccl. Hist., 298. 
t Ibid., 318, 338. § Ibdid., 818, 316, 335, 387. 
| Ibid., 298, 335. 4 [bid., 306, 310, 313, 323. 
** Ibid., 328. + Ibid., 385, 310. 
tt 6 Cong. Quart., 163. $$ 7 Cong. Quart., 196. 
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labored with him through a committee.* And the Southern 
Association, in the same State, in 1848, inquired into the 
orthodoxy of a church in membership.t If a church, then a 
minister, on the same principle. That standing in Associations, 
whether of ministers or of churches, was coming to be more 
than membership in a club, is clear from the action of the 
Brookfield Association, Mass., in 1855, notifying bodies to 
which its certificates should be addressed, that a minister's 
standing was left to a council of churches.t This disclaimer 
of ministerial standing in the said Association, indicates an 
attempt to reverse the general drift, and to occupy a position 
‘unwarranted by reason and by the Cambridge Platform. 
Membership in that Association did mean more than the dis- 
claimer would indicate. The churches would regard a certifi- 
cate from it as needing no council of churches to endorse or 
supplement it. It is reported that the Newark Association of 
Congregational Ministers, in New Jersey, more than two years 
ago, declared itself “a voluntary club without ecclesiastical 
responsibility.”” This left the standing of its members lying 
around loose, which might suit some ministers, but which did 
not suit the churches; for, in 1882, the Conference of churches, 
conterminous with the Ministerial Association, by vote as- 
sumed responsibility for its ministerial members.§ In other 
words ministerial standing is to be held thereafter in the asso- 
ciation of the churches. Ministers have been expelled from 
associations, and it means more than expulsion from a club. 

18. The legal view of ministerial standing.—The Supreme 
Court of Vermont has recently decided an important case, in 
which it is held, that ministerial associations have jurisdiction 
over members to investigate charges against them, and on con- 
viction to administer proper punishment; that membersbip in 
such bodies is “ considered among the churches as evidence of 
ministerial standing;” and that, “if it be suspected that a wolf 
in sheep’s clothing has invaded their ranks, it is not only for 
the interest of all the members of the association to know the 
fact, but it is their ¢mperative duty to make inquiry and ascertain 


*20 Cong. Quart., 579. +17 Cong. Quart., 296. 
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the fact.”* Membership in such bodies is held to be “ evidence 
of ministerial standing,” and imposes an “ imperative duty ” on 
the body “to make inquisition into rumors or complaints made 
against any member.” An association is thus held to be more 
than a professional club. The member is accountable to the 
association for his ministerial conduct, and the association is 
accountable for him. 

14. This legal view is the true view of ministerial standing. 
It is so because it is the natural view, and the logical view from 
the theory of the ministry now held. Hence, freed from the 
traditions and usages born of another theory, our churches in 
all the States west of the Hudson River, look upon associations 
as the custodians of ministerial standing. And this standing is 
held, with few exceptions, in church associations where it ought 
to be held, and not in ministerial bodies. Under the Cam- 
bridge Platform, it was held in a body of laymen who could 
depose from the ministry. To transfer the standing to a min- 
isterial body, would introduce clerical guardianship of purity, 
leaving churches largely at the mercy of their ministers. To 
hold ministerial standing neither in a lay body nor in a clerical 
body, but in a mixed body, an association of churches and 
ministers, is normal, and the best for purity and peace. 

This is so confessedly the custom in the West, that when, in 
1880, a formal definition of ministerial standing was given in 
the General Association of Michigan, it was accepted without 
debate by unanimous vote. That definition was this: “ By 
‘ministerial standing’ this Association understands such mem- 
bership in some local conference or association as makes the 
said body responsible for ministers connected with it; i. e. the 
conference or association receives its ministerial members on 
credentials by vote, may arraign, try, and expel them for cause, 
or dismiss them to corresponding bodies on their own request.”+ 
That this was not a definition adopted for an emergency, is 
clear from the fact that it only interprets the usage founded on 
the third article of the constitution of the Association, adopted 
in 1850. By the usages of the State, by the constitution of the 
General Association, and by the definition above given and 

* Shurtleff v. Stevens, 51 Vt. 501; 31 Am. Repts. 704. 
+ Minutes Gen. Ass. Mich. for 1880, 20. 
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unanimously adopted, when a man is expelled from an associa- 
tion or conference, he is cut off from good standing in the Con- 
gregational ministry, our fellowship is withdrawn from him, 
and our churches are no longer responsible for him. Such a 
case occurred, in 1879, when after trial a member was expelled 
from the Eastern Association. ‘ Ministerial fellowship” was 
expressly withdrawn from him by unanimous vote. The same 
view is obtaining in New England, in spite of the repeated 
declarations that such action is of no avail ;* for the Windham 
Association of Vermont, on November 7, 1882, withdrew fel- 
lowship from a member dismissed without credentials.t This 
action means something. The one so deprived of ministerial 
standing cannot be “in good and regular standing in the Con- 
gregational ministry,” whatever council may decide to the con- 
trary; certainly he cannot in Michigan, since all the churches 
from the beginning have decided to the contrary. And who is 
greater than the churches? 

15. Ministerial standing in associations a normal and needed 
guard to purity,—We have seen, that under the true theory of 
the ministry, a man ordained is a minister until death or depo- 
sition. ‘The church of which he is a member cannot deal with 
him, since he may labor in a distant or even foreign field. 
The church with which he labors could deal with him, 
in case of need; but it cannot be trusted to do so, as the 
fathers wisely determined and history proves. The way has 
been prepared, in 1880, as we have shown, for the neighboring 
churches to take the delinquent in hand in a council called by 
some one of their number; but as no one is held responsible in 
particular, what is everybody’s business is nobody’s, and few 
will take up the case against a neighboring church’s minister. 

The only responsible standing that is tangible and adequate 
and logical, must be held in some association which expresses 
the fellowship of the neighboring churches, to which the minis- 
ter should belong, and which shall be held responsible for him 
by the fraternity of churches. Such standing as we have de- 
scribed is demanded by the theory of the ministry set forth in 
the Boston Platform. 

* Congregationalist, for Oct. 18, 1882 ; Feb. 16, 1881, passim, 
+ Ibid., Nov. 22, 1882. 
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It is needed ; for by the Year Book for 1882, only 856 of our 
ministers were reported as installed out of 8713. And the 
number of the installed is steadily decreasing, in spite of the 
most urgent appeals to the churches and ministers to keep up 
the distinction between “pastors” and “ acting pastors,’’ or the 
“installed” and the “uninstalled.” This drift away from the 
installing and dismissing council, at a time when our churches 
have greater liberty and fellowship than ever before, whatever 
be the cause, emphasizes the need of recognizing and using 
more fully the accountable standing of ministers in associations. 
Such standing is the English custom, as we understand ; and 
such must be the American custom, for it is the normal and 
needed and logical relation of ministers to the communion of 
churches. No minister, therefore, though ordained by @ coun- 
cil, ought to be regarded and treated as in orderly connection, 
or in good and regular standing in the Congregational ministry, 
who is not a member in good standing in some association. 
This is needed as a guard to purity, and as a consistent devel- 
opment of our polity. 

16. Our later development is in this direction.—The National 
Council, at its organization in 1871, “Resolved, That all minis- 
ters in our denomination ought to be in orderly connection 
with some ministerial or ecclesiastical organization which shall 
be able to certify to their regular standing in the ministry. 

“Resolved, That churches be urged not to employ as preach- 
ers, unsettled ministers without such evidence of their good 
standing in the ministry.”* Article XI. of its by-laws then 
adopted is this: “The Council approves of an annual compila- 
tion of the statistics of the churches and of a list of such min- 
isters as are reported by the several State organizations,” ete, 
So long as the list of ministers was published in the Congrega- 
tional Quarterly thereafter, the first of the above resolutions and 
the by-law were printed at the head of the list, but neither of 
them for some reason has appeared in the Year Books from 
1879-1883. In 1877, the third National Council appointed a 
committee to inquire into ministerial responsibility and stand- 
ing and passed the following: “Resolved, That, meanwhile, we 
earnestly recommend to the churches, before employing any 
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minister, the careful ascertainment of the fact of his regular 
standing in some recognized ecclesiastical connection.”* This 
did not mean that a church should call a council to ascertain 
the fact, but should see a minister’s certificate of standing in 
such “connection,” or have its equivalent. In 1880 the commit- 
tee thus appointed reported a plan, “ resting on the established 
principle of the responsibility of a Congregational minister to 
the communion of the churches,” but requiring another com- 
mittee to complete the method. For the first resolution of the 
committee the following substitute was adopted, with only one 
dissenting vote, namely : 

“Resolved, (1) That a pro re nata council is the origin of min- 
isterial standing in our fellowship, and the ultimate resort in 
all cases of question. 

“Resolved, (2) That the continued certification of ministerial 
standing may well be left to the ministerial associations or the 
organizations of churches. 

“ Resolved, (3) That the body of churches in any locality have 
the inalienable right of extending ministerial fellowship to, or 
withholding fellowship from, any person within their bounds, 
no matter what his relations may be in church membership 
or ecclesiastical affiliations, the proceedings to be commenced 
by any church, and to be conducted with due regard to 
equity.”+ 

This is supplemental to ministerial standing in associations 
to which standing these bodies are to continue to certify as 
before. But as men, not members of any ministerial or church 
organizations, vex the churches—and such cases were cited 
in the discussion—this comprehensive rule was adopted. It 
reaches all ministers or persons claiming to be ministers, 
preaching to our churches; but it does not interfere with re- 
sponsible standing in our associations, as the second resolution 
shows; nor does it destroy the ecclesiastical force of expulsion 
from an association of churches or ministers in which ministe- 
rial standing is held. Such expulsion cuts one off from certifi- 
cation as a Congregational minister and from enrollment in the 
list of Congregational ministers in the Year Book. The action 
of no council can put a man into good and complete standing in 
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the Congregational ministry,—that would be to put the whole 
fraternity of churches at the mercy of a small and _ possibly 
packed council,—there must be added to the council member. 
ship in some responsible body. 

17. The English Method.—A by-law of the Congregational 
Union of England and Wales reads: “The Alphabetical List 
of Ministers in Great Britain and Ireland, published in the 
Year Book, shall contain only such names as are officially furn- 
ished from year to year by the secretaries of County Associa- 
tions or Unions.”* In Canada, applicants to the Union are 
“received at a general meeting” on carefully specified condi- 
tions,t and all not so connected are starred in the list of “ Con- 
gregational Ministers in Canada and Newfoundland.” This 
position of Congregationalists in Great Britain and Canada con- 
firms the point we make, that the “continued certification ” 
mentioned in the resolutions of the National Council of 1880, 
is of membership, and not of ordination or installation. 

18. Councils cannot be entrusted with the question of ministerial 
standing.— We must abandon the notion that the Cambridge 
Platform and our fathers relied on councils for purity. We 
have shown that they framed into the platform “ the coercive 
power of the magistrate,” and that they used it down into the 
middle of the eighteenth century or later. They so doubted 
the competency of councils called by the parties wishing them, 
that they put it in the power of two churches, or of the Coun- 
cil, or of the General Court, to prevent the putting of any man 
into the fellowship of the ministry. Without the unity of 
force which the fathers had, we have only the unity of liberty, 
and councils are not enough to preserve unity and liberty in 
stable equilibrium. ‘To give power to a small council, to put 
whom it pleases into the Congregational ministry, a man per- 
chance expelled from that ministry for cause, breaks organized 
fellowship into atoms. What right has one church, assisted by 
two or ten others by advice, to force the fellowship of its pastor 
upon all the rest in the nation? Certainly, none in reason, nor 
in principle, nor in Scripture, if in anything. The Cambridge 
Platform did not rely on councils chosen from whom you 
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please, as its last chapter, and the laws framed in accordance 
with it, prove. And the churches cannot now, since that chap- 
ter has been outgrown, rely for purity on councils, or intrust 
to two or ten churches, chosen, it may be, to do what all the 
others in the State oppose, the grave questions of ministerial 
standing. 

In the olden time much was made in councils of visinage ; 
they were expected to be of neighbor churches.* This fact 
increased the sense of responsibility in the members, and be- 
came a guard in purity. Now, councils can be called from the 
whole country, without limitation, whether large or small, and 
the responsibility of neighboring churches is removed, while 
the widely scattered churches escape accountability in their 
isolation. This tends to the careful picking of councils. 

Councils are essentially inadequate in these particulars :— 

(1) They can be packed by the party calling them. That 
is, they may be, and they have been, selected, because of ascer- 
tained bias or doctrinal looseness, to do a certain thing. If a 
mutual council can be packed by limitation, as was the case 
with that which dismissed the elder Edwards from Northamp- 
ton in 1750, or prevented by challenge or other conditions, as 
was that attempted in Brooklyn a few years ago; surely a 
council called by one party, or by friendly parties combined 
against an opposing party, can be, have been, and will always 
lie under the suspicion of being, packed for a special end. Ifa 
man call an ordaining council in one State, and then in another, 
and both refuse to ordain him, he can select a council that will 
ordain him by choosing carefully ; but shall a council so chosen 
have power against the two preceding, to make the man so call- 
ing it a Congregational minister in good and regular standing ? 
If so, our beautiful system of fellowship is endangered. If a 
council be called to discipline the man so ordained, or to with- 
draw fellowship from him, it is council against council, and 
who shall decide which to follow ? 

(2) Councils of ordination and installation are especially lia- 
ble to embarrassment in their action. A church has called a 
man, is waiting for the public exercises, has become enraptured 
it may be by his personal qualities, resents the least suspi¢ion 
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of looseness in faith and morals, and the council must act under 
the worst possible conditions for patient inquiry and impartial 
results. Then, if suspicions arise, the council cannot delay or 
adjourn without prejudice to the candidate, and great incon. 
venience and perplexity all around. A council recently or- 
dained a man in Michigan whom the Association to which the 
church belonged, after an examination by committee for six 
months, almost unanimously refused to admit to membership. 

(3) If a council] by mistake or by intent outrages the fellow. 
ship of the churches, it can neither correct its mistake nor be 
dealt with for its wrong. All the other churches are bound by 
its folly or sin. To call a council to correct the mistake or 
undo the wrong, is council against council, without satisfactory 
results. Members of council cannot be held responsible for its 
acts. There is no adequate redress. But, if an association 
make a mistake or do any wrong, it still lives to suffer in its 
reputation or conscience or both, until it corrects the mistake 
or redresses the wrong, or is dealt with for the same. 

(4) One council can be met by another council, and which 
one shall be followed? Legally and ecclesiastically, though 
not morally, one council is as good as another; a council of 
two churches is as valid and its action is as binding as a coun- 
cil of two hundred. If the last council held be the one to be 
followed in ascertaining standing, then a large council deposing 
a minister, or refusing to ordain or instal a candidate, may ina 
few days be set aside by another council of two or three 
churches, or by a council called to take part only in the public 
exercises, and the man be thus restored, ordained, or installed. 

It is needless to say that the churches which are more and 
more rejecting installing councils, if not others, will not submit 
the questions of standing or fellowship to be determined by 
such occasional councils. The whole fraternity or communion 
of churches is not thus rendered helpless before one man and 
one church, that may conspire together to call a council to do 
what a fairly chosen council would not do, or had refused to do. 
Such councils have been called. Yet it is held, that an ordain- 
ing or installing council has power to put a man into “good and 
regular standing in the Congregational ministry.”+ That is, 

+ Result of Stanton (Mich.) Council, May, 1882, Congregationalist, 
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council of two churches can bind in fellowship and association 
the other three thousand eight hundred churches, and compel 
them to publish a minister’s name in the Year Book, until a 
council be called to depose him.* The absurdity of such a 
position is apparent; and it finds no adequate support in the 
Cambridge Platform, or in the action of the Nationai Council 
of 1880, or in our principles. For associations were authorized 
by the Council to continue their certification of ministerial 
standing in themselves, and not to report ordinations or instal- 
lations. The action of the Council was not subversive of pre- 
vious action but supplemental to such action. Had it not been 
so understood, the resolution could not have passed as it did, 
if it had passed at all. Our fellowship is not thus put into the 
hands of little or large councils, to bind or loose at their good 
pieasure. 

19. No Presbyterianizing in our position.—A Presbytery has 
authority over a church, to call and review its records, regulate 
its internal management, hear appeals, put a minister into its 
pulpit, etc. But none of these powers is claimed for the associa- 
tion of Congregational churches in respect to ministerial stand- 
ing. The churches simply say :—‘* We are competent to settle 
the question of ministerial fellowship and certification ; and, if 
one of our number call a man and ordain or install him as its 
pastor, we will not interfere, but we will not admit him to 
standing among us, unless he comply with the conditions we 
impose in our associational constitution, expressed or under- 
stood. We will not interfere with his pastoral relation, but we 
will guard our own purity and peace. And if the church per- 
sist in keeping a minister we cannot fellowship, we will cut it 
off in due time from connection with us. This is simply the 
power of self-purity and self-protection, which common sense 
grants to every organization. There is not a shred of Presby- 
terianism in it. Therefore, if we find or suspect that a wolf 
in sheep’s clothing has entered our fold, we will discharge the 
“imperative duty” of ascertaining the fact, and of expelling 
him from our fellowship. We will thus be the custodians of 
the ministers within our bounds, and certify for the Year Book 
those in connection. And more, we hold that only such as are 
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thus certified by us (and ministerial associations) shall be en- 
rolled as in good and regular standing in the Congregational 
ministry.” 

20. “ The ultimate resort in all cases of question.” —If an asso- 
ciation act hastily, unwisely, unjustly, in its denial of minis- 
terial standing to any applicant or member, then recourse can 
be had to a mutual council, the aggrieved being one party, and 
the association being the other party, and each party having 
equal rights in calling the council, and in standing before it, 
There is need of such councils; for men have been suspended 
and published without trial, or a chance to defend themselves, 
which seems prima facie to be wrong; and in one instance, at 
- least, the aggrieved has appealed to the civil courts, but with- 
out redress. He was damaged in reputation, whether justly 
or unjustly, with no opportunity for defense, and found no re- 
lief in the Supreme Court.* To suspend or expel a minister 
without a hearing, and then deny him a mutual council, as not 
“ Congregationally possible,”+ compels him, if wronged, to bear 
his wrong in silence or appeal to the civil courts, which is for- 
bidden (1 Cor. vi. 1-11). Such a council is not Congregation- 
ally impossible, either in principle or in practice. The churches 
can do what the fathers did not do, else we are bound by an in- 
fallible but dead past which is more intolerable than an infal- 
lible but living pope; they can do what there is need of doing. 
Hence, a mutual council should be called to redress the wrong 
done by an association in withholding or denying ministerial 
standing, in cases like the above. Similar councils have been 
held in the past,{ not frequently enough to become a usage, 
but often enough to show that such councils are Congregation- 
ally possible. 

A council called by the expelled member and a church in 
sympathy with him is not a mutual council within any defini- 
tion of our standards; and hence it cannot review the whole 
case, as a mutual council could do. Hence such a council, 
called by one of the parties alone, or by him and a church in 

* Shurtleff v. Stevens, 51 Vt. 501 ; 31 Am. Repts. 704. 
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sympathy with him, or by him and any other church, cannot 
cover the whole case as a mutual council would do, and so it 
cannot give the perfect redress our polity should render. 

Hence, in case of injustice in excluding a minister from 
standing in any association of churches or of ministers, the 
injured should ask the body doing the wrong to join in calling 
a council to review the whole case, and advise in the matter. 
The result of such mutual council would be final and entitled 
to the confidence of the whole denomination. Thus the ulti- 
mate appeal, in all cases of question, will be to a council. This 
is essential to completeness, justice, purity, unity, and liberty. 

21. The whole communion of churches protected.—If an associa- 
tion lapse from the faith or walk disorderly, it can be dealt 
with, and, if incorrigible, the Constitution of the State Associa- 
tion will cut its members off from our communion. And if a 
State Association lapse from our faith and order, the Constitu- 
tion of the National Council will exclude it. The District, 
State, and National bodies have Constitutions with Doctrinal 
Articles or conditions, on assent to which membership is had 
in them. Any church or body of churches, any minister or 
body of ministers, violating these conditions of fellowship, can, 
on proof, be cut off. Thus the whole fraternity of churches is 
protected as really, but not in the same manner, as when Gen- 
eral Courts were ecclesiastical assemblies carrying both the 
crook and the sword. 

This is not the case with councils which die when they give 
birth to their results, and have no resurrection. They can 
never redress a wrong, be called to account, be held responsi- 
ble, or give subsequent reasons for their action. They may be 
small, chosen to do a disrupting thing, and surely they cannot 
be trusted alone to determine fellowship or standing. 

22. Our Congregational system again complete.—The reéstab- 
lishment of these neglected factors—ministerial discipline, and 
ministerial standing—in the line of recent development, will 
give our polity the unity, completeness, and protection with- 
out the coercive element, which characterized it at the outset, but 
which it has lacked through much of its career. A few 
churches cannot force fellowship upon the many, a part is no 
longer greater than the whole; but each church manages its 
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own affairs as it pleases; it joins with neighboring churches in 
fellowship and work, protecting its purity and theirs, in requir- 
ing responsible ministerial standing in church associations; it 
unites with the churches of the State and Nation, but only be- 
cause it complies with common conditions of fellowship and 
responsibility. The church and its minister are accountable to 
the association of which they are members; the association is 
accountable to the State Association; and the State Associa- 
tion to the National Council; not by way of authority or 
coercive power, such as our fathers in New England used, but 
by way of responsible ecclesiastical fellowship, so that the 
many may protect themselves from the invasion of the un- 
worthy few. It is not coercion, but protection; not force, but 
liberty ; not disintegration, but unity. The whole communion 
of churches has at least power to protect itself from corrupting 
members. And the way we have indicated is free from all 
Presbyterial elements, is complete, and gives redress to every 
wrong. 

We believe this reinstatement of the neglected factors of 
immediate and imperative importance. ‘The position, that min- 
isterial standing and fellowship is to be determined alone by 
councils, is fatal to organized fellowship; it has long been de- 
nied by the churches in the Western States, in constitutions 
and in practice ; it has been impliedly denied by repeated action 
of the National Councils; and no private interpretation should 
be allowed to attempt its reéstablishment. We must add to 
councils the normal and sufficient guard of ministerial stand- 
ing in associations of churches, with appeal to a mutual council 
in case of unjust treatment. 

We would, in conclusion, suggest three things, which will, 
in our opinion, aid in the normal development of Congrega- 
tionalism, namely : 

(1.) Let the National Council define ministerial standing, re- 
ferred to in its past acts, as the responsible membership of 
Congregational ministers in associations of churches. 

(2.) Let it favor the reference of all alleged grievances com- 
mitted by associations in their treatment of ministers or 
churches to mutual councils chosen by the parties to the al- 
leged wrong. 
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(8.) Let it adopt a rule defining that no name shall appear in 
the annual list of Congregational Ministers in the Year Book, 
as in good and regular standing in our communion of churches, 
which shall not have been certified to as in good standing on 
the roll of some association in connection. Let all others be 
starred. 

This will furnish the needed checks to councils and associa- 
tions, will not trench on the independence of the churches, 
will prevent a few churches from forcing unfit men into the 
coveted fellowship of the whole fraternity of churches, and 
will give us the substantial completeness of the original Cam- 
bridge Platform, shorn of its ‘‘coercive power of the magis- 


trate. ” 


Notr.— The General Association of the Congregational 
Churches and Ministers of Michigan, at its meeting in May, 
1883, in the line of its past action, adopted, with only two 
dissentient votes, the following :— 


‘Resolved, That the General Association of Michigan deem it to be 
both orderly and expedient for a church or minister, that may be 
excluded or expelled from membership in any Association or Confer- 
ence in connection, on grounds or charges claimed to be insufficient or 
false, to call the attention of the body doing the alleged wrong to the 
point of grievance, and to invite it to join in calling a mutual council 
to review the case and advise in the matter; and, on its refusal or 
neglect to do so, to call an ex-parte council for the same purposes. 





Colonial Maryland. 


Articte IV.— BANCROFT AND DOYLE ON 
COLONIAL MARYLAND. 


THE publication almost simultaneously of two histories of 
our colonial period—the one of English authorship, the other 
of American, enables us to treat some problems of American 
history as solved, if they are ever to be solved. In the case of 
one of these two authors at least, we are to expect no further 
contribution to their solution in the way of original research. 
Mr. Bancroft entitles his first volume, just issued, “ Zhe 
Author's Last Revision.” The preface is dated October, 
1882. That of the original issue bears date June, 1834. A 
full half century of study and authorship, therefore, is indi- 
cated by these two prefaces. How extensive, pains-taking, 
and conscientious it has been, in every part and in all respects, 
goes without saying. All who admire thorough and carefully 
finished historical work, as well as all who take a just pride in 
the story of their country’s settlement, independence, and 
progress, will hope that the now venerable scholar who has 
given his life to this great task may live in undiminished vigor 
to complete this Revision. No American author has a wor- 
thier monument. 

Comparing it with the “Centenary” Revision of 1876, this 
first volume shows both expansion and condensation.* It con- 
tains six hundred and nineteen pages, covering the matter of 
the first volume of that year and half the second. Nineteen 
chapters bring us to “ The Result thus far,” the point at which 
the second volume of the original edition, and the one hundred 
and eighty-seventh page of the “Centenary,” closed. But one 
chapter within these limits is expanded into three, and another 
into four. The order of topics is changed in several instances 
with manifest advantage. “Repetitions and redundancies 
have been removed; greater precision has been sought for; 


* The chapters of this new volume number thirty-eight. The same 
ground in 1834-40 was gone over in eighteen, and in 1876 in twenty- 
seven. 
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the fitter word that offered itself accepted ;” and criticism will 
doubtless accept the chastened style as an improved one, and 
one more fitting for a great history. Nothing could be more 
honorable to the author than his statement: “No well-founded 
criticism that has been seen, whether made here or abroad, 
with a good will or a bad one, has been neglected.” Literary 
pride seems to have been conscientiously subordinated to ac- 
curacy and trustworthiness. 

“The Colonization of Maryland,’ which occupied the sev- 
enth chapter in former editions, here occupies the tenth. 
“Maryland after the Restoration,” a portion of the fourteenth 
chapter in the earlier ones (pp. 234-245), was the subject of the 
twenty-first—seven years ago (a new separate chapter)—and is 
now that of the ninth of “ Part IL.”* All together, the histo- 
rian has added little to his original sketch, perhaps less than to 
that of Virginia,t but he has kept the two colonial histories 
more distinct from each other, and he has reversed the order 
in which they were formerly treated. Colonial Maryland 
under the second Charles now comes first. Here and there a 
sentence has disappeared, but most of the changes extend to 
but a word or two, and affect forms of expression only.t The 
dates, which have heretofore stood in the margin, have been 

* “Part I.” is entitled, ‘‘The English People found a Nation in Vir- 
ginia.” ‘‘ Part II.” ‘‘ The Colonies obtain Geographical Unity.” 

+ Chap. X. bears a new title, ‘‘How the Stuarts Rewarded the Loy- 
alty of Virginia,” twelve pages, and Chap. XI., another, ‘‘ The Great 
Rebellion in Virginia,” fourteen pages, combined with six given else- 
where previously in the original and the ‘‘ Centenary” editions. The 
new matter and the rearrangement of the old make the story of the 
“Old Dominion” more continuous and clear than it was in the original 
chapter on ‘‘ The Colonies on the Chesapeake Bay” (II., 188-255), or in 
those of the first and second volumes of the ‘‘ Centenary” revision. 

} Not infrequently an apparently slight amendment contains a correc- 
tion of importance. To illustrate from another subject, in the last 
chapter of this volume is the following: ‘Calvinism invoked intelli- 
gence against Satan, the great enemy of the human race: and the 
farmers and seamen of Massachusetts nourished its college with gifts of 
corn and strings of wampum, and wherever there were families built the 
free school.” The words here italicized stand in place of the words “in 
every village,” heretofore used. They are manifestly truer to the gen- 
ius of the primitive Massachusetts Calvinism, and more accurately 
represent the popular origin of free voluntary schools before colleges, 
laws, or towns. Cf. New Englander, July, 1877, pp. 37, 38, 48. 
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taken into the body of the text. This statement, a cursory 
examination shows, represents most of the alterations made 
throughout the work. 

The later estimate of Sir George Calvert still stands in place 
of the older and unduly eulogistic one. All the evidence 
shows that it is more correct. One original turn of phraseology 
is restored; “ Among the wisest and most benevolent law- 
givers,” in place of “among wise and benevolent law-givers,” 
—(Centenary Ed., p. 183); but the qualifications about his 
hopes of aggrandizing his family, and his resisting civil liberty 
and the rights of Parliament, still stand. Although Roman 
Catholic writers yet continue to ascribe the charter to him, 
Mr. Bancroft again declines to do so. His estimate of the sec- 
ond Baltimore is as it was, in the main. Among omissions, 
however, we notice this: “If Baltimore was, in one sense, a 
monarch (“like Miltiades at Chersonesus, and other founders 
of colonies of old ”—Ed. 1834, II. 236), his monarchy was tol- 
erable to the exile who sought for freedom and repose. 
Emigrants arrived from every clime.” Instead, we have the 
following: “The administration of Baltimore was marked by 
conciliation and humanity. To foster industry, to promote 
union, to cherish religious peace—these were the honest pur- 
poses of Lord Baltimore during his long supremacy. The 
persecuted and the unhappy thronged to his domains.” The 
question, “ Who among his peers could vie with him in hon- 
ors?’ the statements, “he was touched with the sentiment of 
humanity,” “he knew not the worth of popular power, he had 
not perceived the character of the institutions which were 
forming in the New World,”—are cancelled, and along with 
them the affirmation that “he venerated the (Roman) Exposi- 
tions of truth as infallible,” which, considering the slight evi- 
dence of his religious opinions and the mixed tenor of his 
practice,* hardly had any right to be spared. In his old style 
of eulogy the historian had pronounced him “free from reli- 
gious bigotry,” had called the colonial plan “the result of his 
moderation,” and had asserted that he left “a reputation for 
temperate wisdom, which the dissensions in his colony and the 


*See “Roman Catholic Legislation in Maryland,” New Englander, 
Nov., 1878, and ‘‘ More Light upon Maryland Toleration,” 7d., July, 1881. 
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various revolutions in England could not tarnish.” These fer- 
vent expressions, with much else in keeping, passed from his 
pages seven years ago, and along with them others more gen- 
eral and more just, which might well have been retained, as 
condensed from the first draft, have now been struck out ; e. g., 
“In Rhode Island, intellectual freedom was a principle which 
Roger Williams had elicited from the sympathies of the peo- 
ple; in Maryland it was the policy (“happy thought” Ed., 
1834), of the sovereign, who did not know that ideas find no 
secure shelter but in the breast of the multitude. The people 
are less easily shaken than the prince. Rhode Island never 
lost the treasure of which it had become conscious. The prin- 
ciple of liberty of conscience was in Maryland an uncertain 
possession, till the same process of thought, which had re- 
deemed the little colony of the north, slowly but surely infused 
itself into the public mind on the Chesapeake.” These just 
sentences might well have been spared. The summing up 
about Cecil Calvert, first made seven years since, is repeated, 
and though it will hardly satisfy Roman Catholic partisans, 
will be generally accepted, doubtless, in place of the panegyric 
of fifty years ago, viz: “His benevolent designs were the 
fruit of his personal character, his proprietary interests, and 
the necessity of his position.’”? The evidence all the while 
accumulating of the influence of love of gain on both barons 
of Baltimore was sure in due time to tell on the judgment of 
history. 

That Maryland was not at the beginning (nor at any time 
afterward—e. g., when the Act of Toleration, so-called, was 
passed), the Roman Catholic colony it used to be represented 
to have been, clearly appears in this revision, as in the previ- 
ous one. The author reaffirms his new statements about the 
opposition of the proprietary to the Jesuit land grants—which 
so excited their ire—about the conflicts of factions, 1642-1648, 
and his characterization of the charter on the one hand, and of 
the famous “ Act concerning Religion” on the other, both in 
their approximation to true religious freedom, and their distance 
from it. A more exhaustive analysis of the Act—we are con- 
vinced, from repeated study of it—would have led to the 
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recognition of a larger Puritan influence in the framing of it.* 
The historian, however, repeats his correction of himself touch- 
ing the governor’s oath not to molest any one for his religion, 
which he had long assigned to “1636-39,” before any Protest- 
ant had filled the office. He assigns it to “the year 1648, and 
not before,’+ the year that Stone, a Church of England man, 
was appointed. The oftener we weigh the evidence, the more 
we are convinced that Bozman is nearer the truth in attributing 
general toleration of all sects to that tardy oath rather than to 
“the unbroken usage of fifteen years” previous,t as Bancroft 
does; and that so far as toleration of Protestants existed before 
the governor was sworn to tolerate Catholics, it was due to the 
numbers of the former in the colony and to the impossibility 
of getting on and realizing a revenue for the Lord Proprietory 


* With all his intolerance of Puritanism, Bozman long ago pointed 
this out (in censure). ‘* The fourth section of the famous Act ‘ provid- 
ing against a breach of the Sabbath or Lord’s day, called Sunday,” 
under a penalty of whipping for a repetition of the offence, demon- 
strates that pritanism was now strongly diffusing its sentiments and 
language into the province. The terms—‘‘Sabbath, or Lord’s day”— 
were never in common use among Roman Catholics, nor indeed with 
members of the church of England (See Hutchinson’s Hist. Mass., vol. 
i. p. 377), and dancing parties, so common in Catholic countries as an 
innocent amusement on a Sunday evening, would assuredly have been 
considered by the Puritans as ‘‘uncivil and disorderly recreation;” 
and therefore within this legislative prohibition.” Bozman i. 353-4. 
Mr. Bancroft notices ‘‘the attractive influence” of this legislation 
upon the Independents ordered by Gov. Berkeley to quit Virginia, 
as an effect; but overlooks the influence of Puritans already in Mary- 
land as the only intelligible cause of legislation of such a character. 
Mr. Neill in his various publications has not overlooked it. Bozman’s 
suggestion above cannot be gainsaid, nor that those who inserted the 
Sunday provision, looked after toleration for themselves as well, in that 
Act. It is more Puritan than Catholic legislation, obviously, and the 
Puritan element in it attracted more Puritans. Nothing else will ex- 
plain the facts. 

+In the Century Magazine for March, 1888, Article on ‘‘ Migrations of 
American Colonists,” Dr. Edward Eggleston repeats the incorrect state- 
ment which so long stood upon the historian’s pages, but is now thor- 
oughly refuted. ‘‘The early governors” (preceding Stone) knew noth- 
ing of this oath. Cf., New Englander, Nov., 1878, p. 759. 

t ‘It was not until after the Act concerning Religion was passed, that 
any Protestant clergyman permanently settled in the province.” Neill’s 
Founders of Maryland, p. 123. The most remarkable assertion about 
this Act which we have ever seen occurs in the most recent Cyclo- 
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without them. They had no law on their side till 1649, the 
year after the oath had been framed on the other side. 

It was natural enough that at times Puritan and Churchmen 
should act together as Protestants, under a nominal Papist, who 
was continually appealed to by men of his own against other 
denominations. But politico-religious changes in the mother 
country, and their own separate interests end convictions would 
be sure often to throw them asunder. Mr. Bancroft summa- 
rizes a good deal of history when he says in all his editions; 
“With the colonists Lord Baltimore” (he is speaking specially 
of the third baron) “was at issue for his hereditary authority ; 
with the English church for his religious faith; the unhappy 
effects of the navigation acts on colonial industry involved him 
in opposition to the commercial policy of England.” Parties in 
the oft recurring strifes blended and fell apart, It is specially 
important, in perusing the local records and the papers sent to 
London—whether from Jesuits or Protestants—to bear in 
mind who ruled England from time to time. Cromwell and 
Republican independency came into power in 1653; the Pro- 
tector died in 1658. The Stuarts and Episcopacy were restored 
in 1660. It was after all this that Mr. Bancroft’s remark held 


true: “The empire of justice and humanity, according to the 
light of those days, had been complete, but for the sufferings 
of the people called Quakers.”* “Refusal to perform military 


pedia into which we have looked (4th ed., 1882), viz: ‘‘The charter 
authorizing the immediate election of a legislature, this body met in 
1635, enacted some criminal laws, and established religious toleration, 
which insured a rapid growth by drawing together all those who were 
persecuted for their opinions in other colonies.” The charter simply 
authorized the baron of Baltimore and his heirs to call together for their 
assent to the laws he might “ordain, make, and enact,” the ‘‘ freemen 
of the province, or the greater part of them, or their delegates or depu- 
ties, when and as often as need shall require.” The wonderful conden- 
sation of 1649 and 1635 into one year, needs no comment. 

* This sentence is now cancelled, as also the allusion to Penn’s arriving 
in America six years before ‘‘indulgence,” cf. eds. of 1834 and 1876. 
Did anybody tolerate the Quakers in those days? New York fined them 
and those who harbored them, or attended their meetings, confiscated 
vessels that brought them over, imprisoned, whipped and banished 
them. They were called “‘the abominable sect.” The exercise of any 
religion but the Dutch Reformed was fined in 1662, Trumbull’s Blue 
Laws, pp. 315-817. Virginia suppressed them, fined captains of vessels 
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duty subjected them to fines and imprisonments; the refusal 
to take an oath sometimes involved a forfeiture of property; 
nor was it before 1688 ” (just before a Protestant but not Puri- 
tan movement, seized the government), “that indulgence was 
fully conceded.” It was also subsequent to the Puritan rule 
in England that “the English ministry issued an order that 
offices of government in England should be entrusted exclu- 
sively to Protestants.* It was-not by Maryland Puritans that 
“Roman Catholics were disfranchised in the province which 
they had planted,” when the Parliamentary Commissioners 
overturned government and suffrage in time of civil war 
(1652). It was in the quieter times of William and Mary (1692), 
the provincial Assembly made Episcopacy the first (and only) 
State religion. When churchmen proposed this “as the cure 


in which they came (£100, 5,000 lbs. tobacco), imprisoned them ‘‘ without 
baile or maineprize till they do abjure this country,” and threatened a 
third return, as felony, with death. Hening’s Statutes at large, cited by 
Trumbull, pp. 326-828. Bancroft has struck out the assertion that they 
were not persecuted for their worship in Maryland, though he still 
mentions the honorable fact that their worship was allowed. Doubt- 
less, however, Bozman’s language here applies, ‘‘this flowed rather 
from a prudent policy than any personal disposition to a general relig- 
ious toleration,” p. 355. 

* When it is asserted that at the settlement ‘the non-Catholics in 
Calvert’s company were for the most part people of no great conse- 
quence and without strong religious convictions or purposes” (Century 
Illustrated Magazine, March, 1883, p. 730), the writer overlooks the 
two first Commissioners, Cornwallis and Hawley, with Snow the Factor, 
Fleet the Interpreter, and others. Cornwallis was the most energetic 
man (Doyle), the wealthiest (Neill), and built the best house in 1640, and 
*‘when the war between King and Parliament commenced, was living 
with more comfort and elegance than any one in Maryland.” He was 
the grandson of an English ambassador to Spain. A grant of 4,000 
acres of land was made to him. The other Protestant planters were 
men of no less influence or conviction than their Catholic associates. 
Five indeed of the thirteen Papist gentry named by Bozman (IL., 26), 
soon died. George Calvert, whoever he was,—mentioned by Oldmixon 
and others, but unknown to Bozman (Ib. note), went to Virginia, where 
he sympathized with Clayborne. The writer in the Century also for- 
gets the earnestness of Protestants at an early day to maintain their 
right of worship. This proves they had strong convictions and purposes. 

Some things in the Century are ascribed to ‘‘the ultra-Protestant 
element,” which were the work of all the Protestants in common. 
When the colony, one day before Virginia did the same, adopted inde- 
pendent legislation, neither State was ruled by this ‘‘ element” at all. 
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for all evil,” imposing it on Independents as well as Jesuits, 
Cromwell had been in his grave nearly twenty years, and he had 
never attempted to extend any church system of his own to the 
colonies. It was “the Anglican church which clamored for 
favor in the province where it enjoyed equality ” (all Mr. Ban- 
croft’s editions), by the consent of a “ Recusant” Catholic lord 
on the one hand and a “ Dissenting” democracy on the other. 
When in August, 1689, “the Association in arms for the defence 
of the Protestant religion” usurped supreme power, the people 
called Independents in England had been for nearly thirty 
years harried by the Act of Uniformity, two more Stuarts had 
completed their reigns, and William and Mary were on the 
throne. 

The other publication referred to at the beginning of this 
Article as that of an English author, is “ ENGLIsH CoLoNIEs 
iv America,” by J. A. Doyle, Fellow of All Souls College, 
Oxford. (New York, Henry Holt & Company, 1882, pp. 420.) 
Mr. Doyle had already acquitted himself well in his “ History 
of the United States,” in Dr. E. A. Freeman’s “ Historical 
Course for Schools,” (New York, same publishers, 1876, pp. 
404.) We had a good word to say for this, especially for the 
chapter on Maryland, in these pages, years ago. The present 
work is announced as “ An instalment towards a complete his- 
tory of the English Colonies in North America during their 
period of dependence on the mother country.” Virginia, 
Maryland, and the Carolinas are here treated ; the next volume 
will “deal with the New England Colonies down to the end of 
the seventeenth century ;” “a third will include the remaining 
colonies and the history of the whole group from the begin- 
ning of the eighteenth century down to the period of the sep- 
aration” from England. The author looks upon American 
history as the prolongation and development of English his- 
tory under new and peculiar conditions. “The American col- 
onies were at the outset small communities of Englishmen 
practically free to shape their own institutions and mode of 
life within certain wide and elastic limits. . . . These in- 
stitutions were developed, not transplanted or servilely copied.” 
“The several colonies are treated as separate and distinct down 
to a period when the similarity of their relation to the mother 
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country and the identity of their interests allow them to be 
dealt with collectively.” Confessing that in passing from the 
Spanish and French settlements and that of Virginia to the 
story of Maryland and the work of the second Baltimore, 
something of interest, “alike biographical and constitutional,” 
is lost, he treats the subject with the ability his previous 
authorship would give us a right to expect. He shows every- 
where his English churchmanship, as a Fellow of one of the 
Oxford colleges would be sure to do on almost any theme. It 
comes out especially in a note upon his American authorities in 
which he says of Mr. Neill—himself a churchman of the Amer- 
ican “ Reformed Episcopal Church”—that “his treatment of 
the subject is marked by a violent bias in favor of Puritanism.” 
He refers to “Terra Mariae” and “The English Colonization 
during the Seventeenth Century” only. “The Founders of 
Maryland” and half a dozen minor publications of that indus- 
trious antiquarian appear to be unknown to him. The chief 
weight of his work comes from his access to the English Public 
Record Office, from which our countryman also drew material. 

Mr. Doyle’s single chapter of ten pages (Hist. U. S., pp. 
146-155 inclusive), is here expanded into two, of thirty-eight 
and fourteen pages respectively (pp. 275-327, inclusive). His 
chief sources are the Colonial Papers, Bozman, Bacon’s Laws, 
White, Hammond, Neill, and Dr. F. L. Hawks. Of “ Terra 
Mariae” he says that “the most valuable part lies in its contri- 
butions to the religious and social history of the colony between 
the Restoration and the Revolution.” 

Mr. Doyle’s account of Sir George Calvert is drawn from 
Bozman, that of Maryland from Kirke’s Conquest of Canada. 
Sir George’s conversion to Romanism he regards as “ practi- 
eally an acceptance of defeat” after the failure of the Spanish 
marriage. “Weak and unpatriotic” he pronounces the policy 
of Calvert’s party to have been, and Calvert himself “ honest 
and conscientious.”* His Newfoundland grant he regards as 

* This is more than a contemporary like Sir John Eliot would say of 
him. See Forster’s account of Calvert’s shielding of the pirate Capt. 
Nutt, in his life of Eliot, i. 70-75. Forster says that Calvert was “for 
the present so busy in looking after his colony in Newfoundland as to 


have thought a service rendered to his interests there, by a pirate cap- 
tain, atonement enough for all that pirate’s atrocious crimes, and reason 
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“ foreshadowing the constitution of Maryland—the first of the 
proprietary governments created by the Stuarts.” The temper 
of the Episcopalians in Virginia who barred his entrance upon 
their territory by the oaths devised against Roman Catholics, is 
described in terms the writer might have applied also to their 
fellow-sectaries in Maryland in thoroughness of impartiality.* 
“The moderate Anglican and constitutional party, who had 
been the backbone of the Virginia Company, were almost as 
intolerantly hostile to Papists as were the Non-conformists them- 
selves, and the so-called Cavalier Colony seems to have been 
imbued with the spirit of its founder, alike in its religious and 
political feelings. Accordingly Baltimore found himself at 
once met with a demand that he should take the oaths of 
supremacy and allegiance.” Of his son Cecilius, it is said 
that : 


“If we measure men by the permanence of their work or by the har- 
mony of their practices with the accepted theories of later ages, he 
deserves a high place in history, but from no point of view can we find 
much that is striking or attractive in his character.” p. 276. 

“Lord Baltimore, as far as we can see, went into the task of coloniza- 
tion as a great English landed proprietor of the better sort administers 
his estate, conscientiously and with a due regard to the welfare of the 
persons on his territory, but without any special sense of responsibility 
to the community.” p. 276. 

‘‘That he was a far more energetic and practical man than his father 
is clear enough, but beyond that his character wes a riddle. His is 
one of those not uncommon cases where a wise policy may have been 
adopted without any specially wise motives, and where cautious modera- 
tion may have assumed the guise of noble self-denial. Cecilius Calvert 
had to deal with astute and unscrupulous enemies; in his struggle with 


sufficient for setting up a confessed infamy above the fame and service 
of an English country gentleman of rank and esteem, himself a high 
officer of state.” Rapin, in his Hist. Eng., viii. 167, declares that 
Gondemar, the Spanish envoy (Raleigh’s great foe), had bribed with 
presents and pensions all those who had the King’s ear, “ particularly 
the earls of Worcester and Arundel, the lord Di by, Sir George Calvert, 
ot pemeng Weston, and others popishly affected. Quoted in BozMan 
I. 246, note. 

*Of the colony, in the latter half of the seventeenth century, he 
says: ‘‘ There is doubtless much that is attractive in this spectacle of 
sdigious equality and mutual toleration. Yet a state which has no 
common creed, to which many of its members belong, and most approx- 
imate, lacks one of the — bonds of citizenship.” p. 315. his 
History he sets forth more clearly the restrictions under Episcopal rule 


after the Revolution, both 7 the ple and upon the proprietor. 
istor. Gowres. And he admits 


Hist., pp. 154-5. Freeman’s t the 
English Church was we 
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them he resorted to no unfair means, he never was betrayed into an act 
of rashness, and his policy of moderation and apparent self-restraint 
served him better than the best concerted scheme of opposition. Above 
all he was tolerant in an age of almost universal intolerance. All this 
is high praise. Yet a man may be below the temptation to persecute 
rather than above it, and a cynical indifference to lofty ends may save 
him from the errors of nobler men. There is nothing to show that 
Baltimore stood high in the opinion of those who would naturally have 
spmpathized with his aims and actions. There are slight yet significant 
events which throw discredit on his motives.” p. 281. 

‘* Baltimore’s motives throughout the whole of these affairs,” (1638, 
his struggle with the Assembly), ‘‘as indeed throughout his career, are 
hard to be understood. He seems first to have asserted a claim to what 
was practically almost absolute power, then, without any apparent 
reason,* to have abandoned this position, and in a temperate letter 
empowered his brother as Governor to assent to such laws as should be 
‘concerted with and approved of by the freemen or their deputies.’” 
p. 289. 

**So far” (in conciliating the Puritans and restraining the Jesuits), 
‘Baltimore only acted like a prudent, unenthusiastic man, who was 
willing to make the best of a defeat, and save what he could out of it 
by a seemingly free sacrifice of what was already lost. His later policy 
showed that he was prepared to go farther, and to retain safety, emolu- 
ment and power by sacrifices which would have repelled an honorable 


” 


man.” p. 304. 


As tothe numbers in the original colony, Mr. Doyle had 
affirmed in his History that there were “about two hundred 
settlers.” He now says, “three hundred, the greater part of 
them handicraftsmen and husbandmen.” We have already 
given the authority of the “ Relation of the Successful Begin- 
nings,” &e. (ascribed to the Proprietor), for the smaller num- 
ber, with which the report of the London Searcher at Tilbury 
Fort (“128”) agrees. (New Englander, July, 1877). Mr. 
Doyle points out the respectable character of the emigrants, 


* For what we are more and more convinced is a just estimate of his 
constant motives, see New Englander, July, 1881, pp. 491-2. Doyle says 
of the third Baltimore—Charles, son of Cecil—that he ‘ had never 
shown that his position as Proprietor had for him anything but a money 
value.” The evidence of love of gain as a ruling family trait runs 
clearly through three generations. All were tenacious or yielding as 

uniary interest dictated. For a eulogy on Cecil’s successful craft, 
oubtless just, see p. 312, last paragraph. Foran allusion to his religious 
indifference, see p. 304, cf. Hist. p. 148. For an account of the unscru- 
pulous way in which he turned his back on all his principles as @ 
royalist, see pp. 310-311. ‘‘The arguments against the crown are set 
forth with consummate ingenuity and, it must be said, with some 
shamelessness.” Mr. Neill first called attention to his true character and 
arrested indiscriminate eulogy. 
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which has some bearing on the question whether “the greater 
part” (being “ heretics,” as Father White wrote), had any influ- 
ence in the colony or not. As to the proportion of “heretics,” 
he does not agree with Bancroft, Neill, Allen, Grahame, and 
others. He says: “Whether the majority were Papists or 
Protestants is a point on which we cannot get beyond infer- 
ence. There is, however, distinct evidence that there were 
numbers of both creeds among them.” He infers from the 
presence of two Jesuits that the Catholics were in the majority. 
But eighty-two out of two hundred hardly reaches that pro- 
portion. The strong Protestant influence from the first must 
now be conceded. 

The account given of the charter agrees with the text of it as 
spread upon the pages of Bozman, and what we know of the 
character and purposes of the Proprietor. Like that of Avalon 
given to his father it left the people in a vague undefined con- 
dition under his sovereignty. The only limitation to his abso- 
lute independence “ was a clause, requiring that ell churches 
and places of worship should be consecrated according to the 
ecclesiastical laws of the Church of England.” Mr. Doyle 
thinks this clause was intended merely to prevent the Romish 
Church from claiming equality with that “ by law established” 
in the mothercountry. “That Baltimore should have accepted 
this clause is significant, as it quite dispels the idea that he 
intended his colony as a special refuge for his own sect, a 
stronghold for persecuted Romanism.” This exploded idea is, 
however, repeated in a late English cyclopedia. In his His- 
tory the author had said: “ Lord Baltimore never seems to have 
made the slightest attempt to press Romanism on the colonists, 
or indeed to have troubled himself in any way about their reli- 
gious condition.” He can no longer be eulogized as a Popish 
Liberal colonizer. 

The legislation of 1639 under the charter casts light upon 
the measure of religious equality which that hierarchical docu- 
ment was meant to allow. The declaration in the law about the 
rights and privileges of “ Holy Church” is regarded by Mr. 
Doyle as “somewhat vague,” “borrowed from Magna Charta 
without any definite idea of its special application.” “As 
regarded religious non-conformity and kindred offences, the law 
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was severe in appearance, probably mild in practice. Blas- 
phemy , sacrilege, sorcery, and idolatry were all capital crimes. 
The mention of this last in a community founded by a Papist 
and in large part inhabited by Papists, must have sounded a 
strange piece of hypocrisy in the ears of Puritans. Such a 
code is wholly at variance with the true principles of reli- 
gious liberty. Yet we may be sure that the Non-conformist 
(Protestant) was better off under the rule of Papists who were 
amenable to English law and in some degree to English public 
opinion, than he would have been in a strictly Anglican com- 
munity. An Act was also passed re-enacting the statute 
of Edward III., which enforced the eating of fish on certain 
days. That statute had been passed by a Protestant legislature 
(in England) in the interests of commerce, and possibly of 
public health and economy. The Romanists of Maryland re- 
enacted it on behalf of the usage of their own church.” pp. 
297-8. 

Of the more famous legislation ten years later, our author 
says: 


‘‘On the one hand it imposed certain definite restraints on freedom of 
speech. To deny the doctrine of the Trinity was a capital crime. To 
blaspheme the Virgin or the Saints was punishable with fie and whip- 
ping. Finally, in apparent defiance of the spirit just shown, a general 
clause gave full toleration to all Christians. It is easy to point out how 
such an Act fell short of an ideal standard of religious liberty. Prac- 
tically we may be sure that it did at least as much for the protection of 
conscience as could have been achieved at that day by the most elab- 
orately philosophical legislation. To have attempted openly and pro- 
fessedly to protect the avowed unbeliever would have exposed the 
whole system to failure.” p. 305. 


Our author recognizes the influx of Puritans from Virginia 
after the legislation of 1639, and he treats of it before he 
describes that of 1649. ‘The precise date and manner of their 
immigration,” he says, “cannot be discovered.” We believe 
that it was in consequence of negotiations with them that 
resulted in the commission of a Virginia Protestant as Gov- 
ernor. If so, it was about the time Stone took office (1648). 
Mr. Bancroft, we have seen, recognizes a subsequent immi- 
gration only. This does not account for the facts,—more- 
over the better part of a year intervened between Stone’s ap- 
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pointment and the “Act concerning Religion,” and a longer 
period between the beginning of conciliation of Puritans by 
Baltimore and the Act. Bozman recognizes their breaking up 
in Virginia in 1648, and Stone’s negotiations earlier. ii. 370-1. 
The decisive consideration, however, as to the date of this im- 
migration, is the explicit statement of Hammond, a contem- 
porary, that the Act was passed after the Puritans “came 
over” from Virginia, i.e. after they began tocome.* That the 
Act was plainly a compromise, as Mr. Doyle recognizes, sup- 
ports this affirmation. So does the fact that when the Commis- 
sioners of Parliament eight years later restored the colony to 
Baltimore, they stipulated with him “that all the Puritan 
party who wished to leave the country should have a year in 
which to do so,” (//ist., p. 154), and that he should “never 
repeal the law giving freedom of worship,” (English Colonies, 
p. 312.) As clear as it is that he was the author of the first 
oath binding his Governor not to molest any one of his own 
faith, so clear it is that he was not the author of the later pro- 
visions in behalf of religious sentiments contrary thereto. As 
well ascribe to him the Puritan Sunday provisions of the Act 
of 1649, as others which he had to pledge himself to Puritans 
not to violate.+ 

We have now the substantially consentaneous judgment of 
two able historians, one each side the sea, drawing from orig- 
inal sources, upon questions that have long been obscured by 
vague declamation and partisan assertions. The cool judicial 
settlement of these questions is not likely to be reversed, or 

*«* There are strong grounds to believe that the majority of the mem- 
bers of this assembly of 1649 were Protestants, if not Protestants of the 
puritanic order. Governor Stone and a majority of the council were 
Protestants. There are strong reasons for a supposition that a majority 
of the other house of assembly were Protestants also ; inasmuch as they 
certainly were at the next session of 1650.” This ‘‘inasmuch” of Bozman 
has no force if the assembly of 1650 was made Protestant by immigra- 
tion caused by the Act of 1649, which is what Mr. Bancroft’s text would 
lead us to infer. ‘‘The inhabitants now formed a heterodox mixture of 
almost every Christian sect.” Bozman ii. 356. 

t ‘‘ The declaration and certificate” of Protestants, April 17, 1650, that 
they “‘enjoyed all fitting and convenient liberty in the exercise of 
religion under his lordship’s government and interest” is hardly con- 
sistent with his originating anything in the Act, though Bozman infers 
that he was the author of it. 
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even disturbed. The sources are well explored. The acts and 
the actors in the early colonial years are clearly seen. What- 
ever governmental domination is conceded to Romanism at the 
outset (with qualifications), the day is now gone by for regard- 
ing Maryland as other than a mixed colony from the first, 
shaped by the financial aims of its founder, or the best of its 
legislation as due at all to Roman Catholic influence, individual 


or aggregate. 
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Articte V.—THE DECLINE OF THE CONGREGA- 
TIONAL CHURCH. 


THE title of the article by Bishop McQuaid ina recent num- 
ber of the North American Review, ‘The Decay of Protestant- 
ism,” suggests the proposition which it essays to prove. Tried 
by the test of doctrinal soundness and of numerical strength, 
the Catholic bishop reasons that the Protestant Church in the 
United States is dying. Specially to controvert his proposi- 
tion is not the purpose of the present paper. Its aim is rather 
to point out certain changes which have in the last decade 
occurred in the membership of the churches, and in particular 
to make a few suggestions regarding the relatively slow increase 
in the membership of the Congregational church. 

In these ten years the population of the United States has 
increased more than twelve millions, or thirty-one per cent. 
The gain in membership of at least three churches has been 
even more rapid. In this period the Baptist church has added 
nearly a million names to its rolls. This enormous gain is 
mainly confined to the Southern States. To the colored 
churches is to be credited more than one half of this increase, 
and other churches in the South receive the large share of the 
remainder. The percentage of gain is no less than sixty-three. 
The Episcopal church has likewise increased by a ratio nearly 
as large, namely, sixty-two per cent. In 1870 it had 207,762 
members; in 1880 it had 838,383 members. The Methodist 
church has added more than a million names to the list of its 
communicants. The gain is by no means asc proportionally 
large in the South as in the case of the Baptist body; but the 
gain in the North is much larger. The entire gain is forty- 
three per cent, The increase of the Presbyterian church is 
exactly on the level with the increase of the population— 
thirty-one per cent. In 1880 it had 224,173 more members 
than in 1870. The enlargement is quite equally divided 
among the various branches which spring from the Presby- 
terian trunk and which bear its name. 
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As we approach the Congregational church, however, we 
cross the line of the percentage of increase in the population. 
Although the Baptist and the Episcopal churches have in- 
creased twice as rapidly as the population, although the Meth- 
odist church has increased somewhat more rapidly than the 
population, although the Presbyterian church has increased as 
rapidly as the population, the Congregational church has not 
even kept pace with the population. The population has 
gained thirty-one per cent., and the Congregational church 
twenty-three. 

In many of the States the per centage of increase of the mem- 
bers in Congregational churches is much larger than twenty- 
three; but they are States in which the number of members is 
absolutely small. In Alabama the Congregational church has 
gained more than five hundred per cent.; but in 1881 the total 
membership was less than a thousand. In Colorado it has 
gained four hundred and sixty per cent., but the whole number 
of members hardly exceeds a thousand. In Dakota population 
has gained eight hundred and fifty-three per cent., and the 
Congregational membership eight hundred and seventy-six, but 
this membership represents only about a thousand persons. In 
Washington Territory the Congregational church has gained 
eight hundred and thirty-six per cent., but the total member- 
ship in 1881 was only three hundred and eighty-four. Like- 
wise in Wyoming Territory is a gain of six hundred and sixty 
per cent., yet the total membership remains less than two 
hundred persons. 

The following lists represent the per centage of increase of 
population and Congregational membership in each of the 
States for the last decade. Pennsylvania and Kentucky are 
omitted because of certain defects in the reports of the Congre- 
gational churches of these States which would have rendered 
any comparison unfair. 
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States in which the per centage of increase of membership is larger 
than the per centuge of increase of population, 


Increase of 
Increase of members in 


Population, Congreg’al Churches, 
per cent. per cent. 


509 
110 
560 
11 
876 
188 
217 
33 
37 
82 


Washington Territory, 
Wyoming Territory,.. 126 
It is thus made evident that the membership in Congrega- 
tional churches has in Alabama increased twenty times faster 
than the population, in California twice as fast, and in Colorado 
nearly twice as fast. In Connecticut the increase of both popu- 
lation and membership has been slight: the population has a 
little more than held its own ; the membership has gained eleven 
per cent. In Dakota, although population and the membership 
have each increased more than eight hundred per cent., the rela- 
tive enlargement is slightly in favor of the church. In the Dis- 
trict of Columbia the increase is fivefold; in Georgia tenfold, 
in Indiana nearly twofold, each to the credit of the church. 
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Towa, Louisiana, Maine, Michigan and Mississippi also show 
slight relative gains in membership. Maryland’s churches 
have increased six times faster in membership than her popula- 
tion has gained in numbers; and the churches in Minnesota 
have also gained more than her population. Missouri’s, 
Nebraska’s, and Nevada’s churches have nearly doubled in 
size in comparison with the population, New Jersey’s nearly 
tripled, and New York’s and Ohio’s more than doubled. 
The churches of North Carolina have increased fifteenfold 
faster than the people; of Texas fourfold; of Virginia seven- 
teenfold; of Washington Territory threefold, and of Wyoming 
fivefold. The people and the churches of Rhode Island and 
Vermont exhibit about equal proportional gains, although the 
increase in Vermont is in both respects small. The churches 
of Tennessee increased somewhat more than twice as rapidly 
as the population. 

In seven States, however, the population has outstripped (or 
kept even with) the church membership in the gain of the last 


ten years. The facts are as follows: 
Increase of 


Increase of Cong’! Church 
Population, membership, 
per cent. per cent. 

BONO, ones ccescicscncs 21 16 
BN ance ckincorlict asin sasees 173 115 
Massachusetts, .......-- 21 11 
New Hampshire, .-...-..- 09 -09 
RE eS a -92 .89 


South Carolina, ........- 41 -10 
i 06 


In Illinois and Oregon, the increase of population and of 
membership manifest no marked difference, although the bal- 
ance is against the membership. In New Hampshire, the in- 
crease of each isalike. In Kansas, population has gained nearly 
two hundred per cent., and the membership somewhat more 
than one hundred. In Massachusetts, the gain in population is 
nearly twice the gain in membership; in Wisconsin, the gain is 
fourfold; in South Carolina, the gain is even greater, for 
the population of the Palmetto State has increased forty-one per 
cent., and the membership of her Congregational churches has 
decreased ten per cent. This, however, is the only State in which 
the Church has lost in membership in the decade. 
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But while this condition of affairs is depressing, the latest re- 
ports make the condition alarming. The last Year-Book, bear- 
ing date of 1883, shows that in the last year there was in 
Connecticut a net loss of three hundred and seventy-four mem- 
bers; in Louisiana of sixty ; in Maine of two hundred and eight, 
and of two hundred and six in the Sunday School; in New 
Hampshire of one hundred and eighteen; in Vermont of three 
hundred and eight, and of three hundred and forty-five in the 
Sunday School; in Wisconsin of three hundred and sixty-six, 
and of nearly three times this number in the Sunday School; 
in Massachusetts, a loss of eleven thousand members, lacking 
one, in the Sunday School; and in New York, a loss of eighteen 
hundred and sixty-six members of the church. The exhibit for 
the last year is even more unfavorable than the exhibit for the 
last decade. 

Without expatiating upon these facts, I at once turn to inquire 
concerning the causes of this slow increase of the membership 
of the Congregational church. 

It is frequently said that the Congregational church lacks 
efficient organization. Efficient organization is an essential ele- 
ment in propagandism. Therefore, the Congregational church 
fails to grow. The logic of the syllogism is correct, but what 
of the major premise, when the Baptist church, whose organiza- 
tion is no more efficient than the Congregational, whose ecclesi- 
astical organization is, if anything, more independent than the 
Congregational, has gained more rapidly than any other denomi- 
nation? And yet, despite this fact, it is true that its lack of 
concentration and of general direction has contributed to the 
slow progress of the Congregational church. Of its twin prin- 
ciples of independence and of fellowship, it has carried the for- 
mer to the extreme. Although the opposition to the National 
Council is less intense than formerly, yet it is still regarded in 
certain quarters as a Trojan horse which, even if fascinating, 
holds destructive forces. The State Associations are suspicious 
of interference from the National Council; the local Conferences 
are suspicious of interference from the State Association ; and 
the individual churches are suspicious of interference from the 
local Conferences. Whatever general supervision the churches 
of each new State enjoy is lodged in the Home Missionary 
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Society. The supervision of each of these States is, in turn, 
invested in the agent of the Home Missionary Society of that 
State. He is de facto a Congregational bishop of that Congre- 
gational diocese. But, instead of possessing those qualities of 
mind and heart, of keen judgment, of comprehensive vision, of 
wise foresight, which the Episcopal church endeavors to find in 
its bishops, those who can be persuaded to accept the office of a 
State secretaryship of the Home Missionary Society are at least 
occasionally not thoroughly qualified for the most important posi- 
tion. The position is most important. It involves vast respon- 
sibilities and vast labors. Upon it depends in a large degree 
the aggressive work of the Congregational church in any new 
State. Therefore, failing to secure the most competent super- 
visors, the church fails to grow. By reason of this deficiency 
in foresight, scores upon scores of Congregational churches have 
been planted in the Western States which can never become 
self-supporting. Instead of being established at strategic points, 
at future centers of population, they have been established at 
what are, and what will always remain, cross-roads. They must 
live a dying life while they live, and at last die because the 
towns in which they are situated are dead. 

A second and perhaps more important reason of the com- 
paratively slow increase of membership lies in the fact that 
the Congregational Church endeavors to accomplish spiritual 
results by merely intellectual instruments. The ministry and 
the membership of this church have been and are distinguished 
for their intellectual eminence. Its clergymen write more 
books, relatively to their number, than those of any other de- 
nomination, with the exception of the Unitarian.* Its ablest 
leaders have been leaders, not in administration, not in spiritual 
zeal, but in the pulpit and in the study. The most original 
philosophic thinker of America was one of its ministers. In 
its intellectuality it has failed to emphasize with sufficient force 
the spiritual, the emotional character of Christianity. This 
character, it need not be said, is of prime importance. This 
character appeals with most readiness to the common people, 
of whom most people are. And therefore the church has 


*In proof, v. “‘ The Position and Character of the American Clergy,” 
by the present writer, Bibliotheca Sacra, April, 1883. 
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failed to make converts as has the Methodist or the Baptist 
Church. 

From the high intellectual character of its ministry has also 
sprung its tendency towards the discussion of religious doc- 
trine. Its history for the last half century and more has been 
marked at intervals with revivals, but its history throughout 
this period bas been colored with debate and controversy. 
The Taylor and Tyler controversy, the Stuart and Channing 
debate, the Park and Hodge discussion suggest the intellectual 
prowess which has always stood waiting to carry a theological 
war into a theological Africa. Within a year has occurred a 
long and sharply contested discussion which is not yet ceased. 
It is not for me to say that any member or body of members 
of the church is to be blamed for this condition. Perhaps it 
may be the specific mission of the Congregational Church to 
make Christian doctrine intelligible and reasonable. This 
work has in the past comprised a large part of its mission. 
But the point is, that debate, discussion, controversy are not 
the best human means of converting men to Christ or of sanc- 
tification. The arguing, indeed the wrangling in the church, 
does not immediately tend to arouse the zeal of the pious 
or to lengthen the roll of membership. It is also for this 
reason, it may be remarked, by way of parenthesis, that in the 
Congregational body there is at least less appearance of con- 
secration to Christ’s work than in certain other churches. 

I also venture to suggest a third reason of the comparatively 
slow growth. It is a reason far more creditable to the Congre- 
gational body than the two considerations already urged; in- 
deed, it is a reason which in itself is most honorable. It is the 
absence of the spirit of denominationalism. It is the lack of 
clanship in the Congregational church. This church holds the 
progress of Christianity to be more important than its own 
growth in numbers and power. [If its zeal for the kingdom of 
Christ is warm, its zeal for the kingdom of Congregationalism 
is somewhat frigid. Colleges founded and endowed by Congre- 
gationalists eminent for either piety, learning, or wealth, the 
trustees and professors of which are also Congregationalists 
equally distinguished, denominate themselves in the annual 
Reports of the United States Commissioners of Education as 
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non-sectarian. Many pastors commend families and _indi- 
viduals withdrawing from their charge with as great readiness 
to Presbyterian ministers as to those of their own order. New 
England Congregationalists moving into the West are more 
than likely to join Presbyterian churches. In comparison with 
either the Methodist, the Episcopal, or the Baptist church, the 
Congregational church lacks esprit de corps. It, therefore, fails 
to exhibit its increasing influence in lengthening rolls of mem- 
bers. 

In reference to the means of increasing the membership of 
the Congregational Church there is little need, as there is little 
space, for me to write. The causes of its slow growth suggest, 
by contrast, the methods and instrument for its rapid propaga- 
tion. Its churches should be more closely joined each to the 
other in the County and the State Conference. In the newer 
States, or those specially under the superintendency of the 
Home Missionary Society, the agents of the society should be 
the ablest administrators. They should not only be bishops, 
they should also be worthy to be bishops. There ought also 
to be devotion more thorough, consecration more hearty on the 


part of laymen and especially of ministers to the spiritual in- 
terests of the church. The last would I be to decry the im- 
portance of the intellectual element in church life and ecclesi- 
astical progress; but the present need is of increased emphasis 
upon the spiritual side. 





The Clerical Profession. 


* 


Articte VI.—THE PRESENT CLAIMS OF THE CLERICAL 
PROFESSION ON CHRISTIAN YOUNG MEN. 


In the story of Ben Hur, in which the Roman and the Jew 
figure on terms of personal friendship, at the opening of the 
Christian era, Massala, the bright young Roman, thus addresses 
his Jewish friend: “Yes, I pity you, my fine Judah. From 
the college to the synagogue, then to the temple; then, O! 
crowning glory, the seat in the Sanhedrim. A life without 
opportunity; the gods help you! But I,—Ah, the world is 
not all conquered. The sea has islands unseen. In the north 
there are nations yet unvisited. The glory of completing 
Alexander’s march to the far East remains to some one. See 
what possibilities lie before a Roman !” 

That ambitious young Roman still lives in this Western 
world and indulges in similar dreams. It is to be noted, how- 
ever, that Massala’s commiseration of his Jewish friend was 
unnecessary. Contrary to his prophecy, it is Judah that has 
taken possession of the islands of the sea; Judah that com- 
pletes the march of Alexander to the East. As a prophecy 
much older than Massala’s reads: “Judah, thou art he whom 
thy brethren shall praise; thy hand shall be in the neck of 
thine enemies; thy father’s children shall bow down before 
thee.” 

The event proved that the Roman glory was soon to pass 
away, and that Judah, the man of the college, the synagogue, 
the Sanhedrim, the man that had the poorest show for a life 
success, was the coming man, destined to lead the thought of a 
new age. 

The possibilities of American life at the present day are 
extremely inviting. The American Massala gets the ear of his 
college friend, and makes him think that he has only a dull 
life before him, especially in the clerical profession ; and forth- 
with there is a great rush for mining and sheep raising ; man- 
ufacturing, banking, merchandising; some great Alexander 
march for world conquests. 
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I am requested to say a few things on “The present claims 
of the Clerical Profession upon (Christian Young Men.” And 
shall make out the claim, chiefly, 

1. From the present condition of religious or theological thought ; 
and 2, the hope inspired by it. This thought is in a very unset- 
tled state. I hardly need allude to the councils, ministers’ 
meetings, religious journals that bear testimony on this point. 
And these things probably signify even more discontent than 
they actually bring to light. Our creeds are assailed and 
handled as if there was nothing venerable about them; and 
that too by reverent and devout thinkers; as able and intelli- 
gent also as they are sincere. It is certainly a breaking up 
time, in matters of religious thought, and good men are look- 
ing around them to examine foundations, which it was sup- 
posed were sure beyond question. And whichever way the 
drift is, whether towards a clearer theism, or a more pro- 
nounced atheism; in either case there must be for the time, an 
increase of skepticism and infidelity; more or less of reckless- 
ness and falling away. Revelation is on trial, and the ordeal is 
an uncommonly severe one. Young men now called to preach 
the gospel must settle the question to begin with, whether 
there is a gospel, whether there is a Christ, whether there is a 
God. This is the situation, and the ground of the special claim 
upon Christian young men. 

They are called to the rather perilous responsibility of ex- 
amining our theological nomenclature, or creed statements, as 
these are largely in question. No mortal power can avert this 
necessity. The issue is forced upon us. Either we must ex- 
amine anew, and independently, or give up our religious heri- 
tage. Not to see this necessity, is to give up the case. If it 
costs something like a struggle to admit even so much of infal- 
libility in our formulas of doctrine, we should remember two 
things :— 

First, In the progress of thought it has been found necessary 
to change the forms of statement, in which truth has been cast. 
Our Saviour astonishes the Jews by doing this very thing. 
As regards Moses’ law of retaliation, our Saviour subjects it to 
a thorough re-statement: showing that the mercy of its adminis- 
tration was all there was in it worth saving. Also the divorce 
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law of Moses, and the law of the Sabbath, he restates in such 
a way as to enlarge our conception of their meaning and spirit 
and make them such a working power in the changed condi- 
tions of life as Moses’ times did not admit of. So we learn not 
to cherish too strong a presumption against a change in forms 
of statement. “All men sinned in Adam.” We give up the 
phrase it may be. Do we therefore give up the truth or prin- 
ciple underlying those words, viz: the principle of hereditary 
transmission of character? Do we not better conserve the 
truth by a change of phrase? Our Saviour rebuked his disci- 
ples because they interpreted him too literally, and taught 
them that the seeming absurdity of his words disappeared, 
when they understood that the eating of his flesh, and drinking 
of his blood, meant spiritual union with him. And so, very 
many literal phrases may be called in question, without ques- 
tioning the real truth, of which they are the exponent. And 
it is doing this that sometimes looks like unfaithfulness to 
creeds, while it is really an improved loyalty to them. 

The second thing to remember is, that our theology has the 
disadvantage of being somewhat fragmentary and occasional ; 
that is, constructed upon occasions; in certain historical exi- 
gences, upon which certain truths are cast, and necessarily in 
the heat of partisan warfare, when a favorite philosophy is 
more influential than Holy Scripture, and an opponent is 
tempted to push a truth to extreme statements, and then con- 
sider the statement as the only safety of the truth. Augustine 
built up his somber theology very much out of his own bitter 
experience of sin; and when pushed by Pelagius, used lan- 
guage that must subsequently be modified. The partisan 
influence, in the earlier creeds, is simply notorious. Call to 
mind the famous council in Florence over the “filiogue.” Re- 
member also the violent reactions that gave birth to state- 
ments of belief: as, for example, in Luther’s case, who in get- 
ting rid of his own sin by faith cast it upon Christ, in such a 
sense as to make Christ the actual sinner. In his recoil irom 
good works, he used language that misrepresented Christ as 
the sin-bearer, as if sin passed from one to the other by actual 
transfer. The old disputes in New England about predestina- 
tion and free will, undoubtedly distorted the truth sometimes 
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and gave great trouble to religious enquirers. Calvin himself, 
the great teacher of sovereignty, having learned the lesson him. 
self, like Moses in the mount of terror, advanced it too near the 
center of religious thought, and like Moses, said some things 
that successors must re-state, for subsequent times. That 
mighty man of God loved the divine majesty. He saw all hu- 
man activity hidden, as it were, in the bosom of the divine 
sovereignty; too near to God for explanation—clothed with 
God’s greatness and strength. Man became great in the great- 
ness of God. With a kind of dark fascination, subsequent 
ages have moved around this glorious truth, the more on ac- 
count of its mystery, in the tuition of the great master, till fear 
had become too large an element in religion, and confusions 
and controversies have sprung up, and misconceptions have 
multiplied, till the whole evangelical system, and even the 
character of God have seemed to suffer obscuration : the same 
thing that happened to astronomy when the earth was the 
center of the solar system. 

It would be strange if in the warmth of controversy it 
should not be so. Favorite philosophies, historical exigences, 
individual experiences, and all in the warmth of partisan zeal, 
could hardly fail to turn out theologies, fragmentary and un- 
symmetrical, perhaps in formulas that cannot stand the ad- 
vance of thought without revision. It must be conceded, I 
think, that creed statements thus formed and lying long un- 
questioned, may very properly come up for reconsideration on 
the score of loyalty to truth. Phillips Brooks says, “Old 
dogmas, like old jewelry are precious, but may be re-cast some- 
times, in the heat of thought.” Joseph Cook expresses the 
same idea thus: “Fresh materials for belief may crystallize 
around old beliefs as new investigations go on.” Prof. Tucker 
(Andover) expresses the same idea thus: “Spiritual forces, 
newly developed, may have affinity with the history and tradi- 
tions of the past. The very intensity of the old culture may 
fuse the two in one.” 

How can we expect theological science to remain stationary 
any more than other sciences? As we know more of nature, 
the sciences of Astronomy, Geology, Botany, enlarge their 
respective domains and correct old mistakes. The better 
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knowledge of natural laws improves common life. How can 
we expect that scientific statements of truth, made at a given 
time, should be good for all time? The situation then is some- 
what marked in the historic perspective, and as in all such 
cases, it is MEN that are the first want. 

But the gravity of the situation is immeasurably enhanced 
by the appearance in the field of two new forces, powerful and 
conspicuous, whose movements are not always understood but 
which really constitute the most imposing feature of the situa- 
tion. One is, 

Physical Science. This great awakening of thought within a 
few years past has brought up for review the fundamental 
questions of theology, and even practical religion: the origin 
of the world, the existence of God, the origin of life, Provi- 
dential government, the foundation of virtue, the freedom of 
the will, individual responsibility. Matters considered settled 
in the light of revelation are up for discussion from the scien- 
tific stand-point. In the discussion, on one side, every thing is 
ruled out but matter and the instruments. No fault to be 
found with the scientist. Let him search; the more the better. 
But the fact is, inevitably, it will loosen the old loyalty to 
many established beliefs. If Christianity is only arrested for 
trial many will forsake her and flee. The pageantries of the 
thing will attract attention. Positivism, Pantheism, Evolution, 
the science of the senses, at one time seem to have monopolized 
all knowledge, leaving metaphysical science out iu the cold, 
till we are suddenly startled with an outcry from another 
quarter, proclaiming, ‘‘We know there is an unknown Power 
which we know that we don’t know any thing about.” Prob- 
ably revelation was never so much implicated with science 
before, while its own great questions were waiting for new 
attention. 

The other force, still more significant, is Hxegetical Science. 
The first is trying to see what it can do without the Bible. 
This is trying to see what it can do with it. After the scholas- 
ticism of the middle ages, and the dogmatism following the re- 
formation, and the failure of both to realize the idea of revela- 
tion, a more comprehensive study of the Bible began. Scholars 
began to think more of a Biblical theology and less of the 
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dogmatic, and accordingly enlarged the range of biblical study. 
They began at the beginning, to learn what the Bible was, 
where it came from, and what it said. They tried to free 
themselves from the dogmatic bias and to study the Bible 
according to the rules of ordinary criticism: its origin, its 
structure, its parts, and the book as a whole. Exegesis 
changed its character from an inspection of words and texts, 
and brought to its use wider resources, history, geography, eth- 
nography, psychology, the knowledge of times, places, authors, 
comparative religions. And so an immense amount of new 
thought has been expended on the word. Of course in such a 
work, upon such a book, the two great tendencies of the buman 
mind came into clearer prominence and sharper antagonism, 
viz: rationalism and supernaturalism. Each has watched the 
other and both have disputed the ground with each other. The 
rationalist has delighted in his myth, his tendency, even his 
evolution, as applied to account for the origin of the gospels. 
Indeed there is nothing which evolution cannot do. Prof. 
Delitzsch says, “the discoverer of a new truth gets bewitched 
by it, plunges headlong into proofs, and draws boundless con- 
clusions,” At any rate the evolutionist exegete, applying his 
favorite philosophy, does not hesitate to reconstruct the Bible 
according to it: the work of which is going on so busily in the 
Old Testament now. The religious mind has everywhere 
watched the contest. And it is probably as safe a thing as can 
be said that on the whole it has changed the attitude of the 
Christian world towards dogmatic theology. We love it not 
jess but more, as we learn its wants and discover new outlines 
falling into place on the canvas, that reveal a more symmetri- 
cal and lifelike thing—if it is ever finished! Exegetical sci- 
ence makes a larger Bible, and the larger Bible dwarfs, or 
corrects, or abolishes some things in the creeds that were begin- 
ning to have the force of a very fallible infallibility. 

Now these two sciences, in their bearing on Theology, 
complementary to each other, are tremendous factors in the 
religious problem. _ They are too great to be overlooked. At 
the same time they are not altogether to be trusted. They 
have a decidedly Providential aspect however, as if possibly 
they were “come to the kingdom for such a time as this.” 
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They make work for the theologian. His own domain is 
occupied by the unmerciful scrutiny. It is wide awake and 
in rapid motion, whether friendly or unfriendly. It is opening 
new doors of thought. Our theology, the natural leader of the 
sciences, must be on the alert. Above all things it must not 
content itself with its present treasures and hug them to its 
bosom as if they were a finality. It must not, like the man in 
the parable, say, ‘‘ Trouble me not, the door is now shut and my 
children are with me in bed, I cannot rise.” We must not say 
this, for the knock at the door is so loud we shall have to rise. 
And it may be we shall thus give to science the bread of life. 
We should be polite to science, and hospitable. To call Dar- 
win stupid is not only out of taste but risky. And it is not 
just the thing to draw the counterpane down over the head 
and beseech him “to trouble us not.” 

The truth is, the emergency calls for an unparalleled cam- 
paign of thought and study. Science, both friendly and un- 
friendly, challenges the whole subject of supernaturalism, and 
considerably jostles the wording and phrasing of our creed 
statements. This is something rather new. [I remember a 
young man just out of the Seminary, twenty-five years ago, 
having occasion to leave town awhile, remarked at the depot, 
with his carpet bag in hand, that he had lost his note-book. 
He dreaded to go without it, for he feared he should forget 
what to believe before he got back. This was his good humor, 
making the hest of what was indeed a loss. But it is solemnly 
true, that at that time the note-book was more a finality of 
faith (in the place where the book was made), than it could be 
now. The young minister who has all his theology in his 
note-book might perhaps as well leave it behind him when he 
goes out of town. The enlarged field has not yet been thor- 
oughly explored. He must explore it. He must be in vital 
connection with the newer thought in order the more to honor 
the older thought. He can better honor his old jewelry perhaps 
by melting it down and shaping it more as “they wear it now.” 
Things are unsettled, and we must settle them. This somewhat 
chaotic condition is a part of his Providential call to the minis- 
try: to mold a new age of theological thought and not to be too 
much molded himself by the old. Lord Bacon said, “The 
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drift of educated youth constitutes a sign of the times.” May 
we not say the signs of the times should determine the drift of 
educated youth? They seem to me like a bugle call, which 
“he that hath ears will hear.” When we see what there is to 
be done in the way of manly thinking, what new lines of 
thought are opening, what prodigious intellectual forces in the 
field, sometimes running wild, are to be seized and tamed, 
measured and valued, and put in their proper place; the call 
comes straight home to the best educated Christian talent of the 
land. If ever men are to be envied for a great opportunity,. 
educated young men are now. And they will heed it. Men 
are the product of their times. The great political and civil 
crisis calls for the country’s best men and it finds them. And it 
developes in them a manhood beyond themselves, by matching 
them against great odds. All our New England traditions and 
instincts in the hearts of young men will be fired for the work 
of to-day: using the term New England in an ethical rather 
than geographical sense. This is the meaning of the coming 
professorship on “The relations of science to revelation.” 
Especially the magnificent openings for a wider range of bibli- 
cal study, will tempt all scholarly Christian thought, It is 
searcely possible to over-estimate the promise of the present 
drift, evidently looking to a larger field of linguistic study, a 
larger circuit of languages cognate to the Hebrew, the study of 
comparative literatures, philosophies, religions, and all in the 
expectation of more light, upon the increasingly exciting ques- 
tions of biblical criticism. Perhaps we shall some day know 
in what sense Christ preached to the spirits in prison. Who 
knows but we shall find out the meaning of the word everlast- 
ing, and the different meanings of azonios, occurring twice in 
the same verse! But if we never do learn this, in this short 
life, there are a great many other things less mysterious that 
we may learn, by making a broader basis of biblical theology 
for our dogmatic theology to stand upon. 

Il. We will now shift our view, and glance at the hope in- 
spired by the situation. 

We have been considering certain forces that have come in 
upon our rear, so to speak, disturbing the present status of 
theological thought, stimulating that thought to a new view of 
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its own situation, and at least suggesting the possibility of a 
wider realm than it has yet commanded. But this I am per- 
suaded is an incomplete view. The scientific thought, that 
makes the disturbance, as I have hinted, has a Providential 
significance. It is not simply to “trouble” our theological 
treasures and leave us in confusion, wondering when the 
trouble will end and we can resume our rest. There is a bet- 
ter goal than this. There is something to be accomplished by 
it, This movement of thought betrays a common want. It is 
an effort of humanity for rest, and may we not say prophetic 
of it? The wise men of science, whether they know it or not, 
are bringing their gifts to the Bethlehem child. The star that 
lights them along will stop when it comes where the young 
child is; they will “ fall down and worship Him,” and “ rejoice 
with exceeding great joy,” that science and religion are recon- 
ciled. This can hardly be a fancy. It is sufficiently realized 
in tbe actual history of exegetical science. Germany has 
studied the Bible more than anything else. It is not long since 
the rationalist led the field. But now Tiibingen, that boasted 
in the great names of Strauss and Baur, is no more. Heidel- 
berg holds on to its less than three dozen students while 
scarcely less than a thousand crowd the halls of the evangelical 
schools around. Prof. Christlieb uses this language: “ For the 
last thirty years, in spite of all hostilities, a truly Christian 
science has begun victoriously to lead the way, by new and 
deeper exegetical researches, by historical investigation, by 
pointing out the remarkable harmony existing between many 
new archeological, ethnological, and scientific discoveries.” 
“The pulpits and theological schools have driven unbelief 
from the field, and have shown that unbelief has stronger affin- 
ities with half educated than thoroughly educated communi- 
ties.” This is the outcome of exegetical science; a better 
Bible, the settling of the faith by untraditional and original 
interpretations. In England Prof. Beale assures us that mate- 
rialism is meeting with the same fate as rationalism in Ger- 
many, notwithstanding the rage of the last few years. 

Now it is very suggestive that these scientific studies lead 
directly to Jesus of Nazareth. Study concentrates on the story, 
looks up the facts and evidences, and the result is, Jesus only ; 
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“the same yesterday, to-day, and forever.” While the value 
of dogmatic statements cannot be disputed, yet the feeling is, 
there is one thing better than such prodigious accuracy, and 
that is the truth. And so the Christian world comes out of 
this great agitation with one question uppermost, and that is, 
“What think ye of Christ?” Do you just remember how 
many lives of Christ have been written the last quarter of a 
century? Have you considered how much of religious thought 
there is around the tomb of Jesus? ‘Jesus and the resurrec- 
tion” again as of old, claiming the first attention, and solving 
theological problems in the true Light. I would not be be- 
trayed into a fanciful analogy, but I cannot help thinking that 
as the nations twenty centuries ago seemed stirred with an 
unconscious want which nothing could meet short of “God 
manifest in the flesh;” so are these restless enquirers in the 
world of thought, filled with an unconscious desire and proph- 
ecy of a new revelation of Christ. Perhaps a better under- 
standing of the atonement will be had, only as the Atoner is 
more fully revealed. When the Creator is more fully seen, the 
creation may be. When the Life is more fully manifest the 
science of life may be. Is it unreasonable to suppose that 
when Christ is more fully revealed, his light shall touch scien- . 
tific enquiries and help science out of her difficulties and show 
that religion and science are one, and the long controversy 
cease ? 

What harm in supposing that the definitions, terms, and 
statements that have become venerable in venerable controver- 
sies will part with some of their exactness and yield a larger 
meaning in Him who is the Light of the world? Need we 
look for a religion of the future any better than that to which 
we are being conducted on the line of our own revelation 
through the very controversies, uncertainties, and infidelities 
that are so manifestly exalting Christ as “‘ Head over all things 
to the church ?” 

And if this be so we need no further assurance of ar en- 
larged spiritual power. The stronger personality of Christ, as 
at the first, brings into view the person of the Holy Ghost. 
Perhaps this is what we have been waiting for; the abatement 
of dogmatic zeal, and the living Powers of salvation. When 
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the Christ comes, the Spirit comes, and with this a new era of 
preaching power. The magnetism of the Person shall thrill 
the preacher’s soul. Religion shall be no Jess an opinion, but 
more a life; no less a principle but more a sentiment; our 
formulas of doctrine, an added power, for having found their 
source and center in Christ, and being an expression of his 
* Jove. 

And so we make out our claim of the clerical profession 
upon Christian young men in view of the situation of religious 
thought, and the hope inspired by it. The foundations are 
assailed, our best things are challenged, leading minds are 
putting them through an unusually trying ordeal. The situa- 
tion is a call upon the highest order of educated Christian 
mind to conduct a review lesson over the studies of centuries; 
to refute the skeptic’s argument, and also to accept it if the 
truth require it. Most great crises in history are political, civil, 
or military. The present is a crisis in that department of 
thought that involves practical religion, and so includes all 
others. 

I wish the proper emphasis might be given to this subject in 
view of the fact not yet mentioned. This call is the more 
startling —shall I not say more inspiring—because of the 
threatened dearth of evangelical ministers at the present time. 
This brings up the Year Book again, with its significant fact, 
viz: that the number of theological students in our Congrega- 
tional seminaries is now fifty-two less than five years ago, 
while of the whole number—275—forty-four were never con- 
nected with any college, and thirty-five others never graduated. 
Hence the complaint that there are hardly ministers sufficient 
now to take the places made vacant by death. The superin- 
‘tendent of Home Missions in Ohio will tell you that he could 
place forty men to-day in important fields, but cannot find 
them. He will tell of 200 places around him in neighboring 
states, calling in vain for the right men; not men who want 
“good places,” but places that want good men: men who know 
what the world is thinking of, and are able ministers of the 
New Testament, notwithstanding: men who having truth, and 
knowing that they have it, and showing that they have it, can 
meet what has to be met in the sharp infidelities of the West. 
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In this view the call has a trumpet voice. Then think of the 
Foreign Missionary emergency upon us. As the old philoso- 
phies are feeling the stir of outside thought and are looking to 
their defences, the call becomes more important. The prospect 
is, that not a sleepy but a wide awake heathenism will more 
and more confront the Missionary. 


The look of things is that the man of God thoroughly fur- . 


nished has before him a grander work of evangelism than has 
opened before since the days of the Apostles. The Son of 
man is coming, as it were, to a new enthronement; his voice is 
heard more distinctly, and his personal glory appears in the 
confusions around. ‘ With power and great glory;” with a 
stronger personality among men, shall he not touch the deeper 
wants of these restless times ? 

How great the privilege of ministering that Word in a 
clearer revelation of Spirit and Life. The living Christ spirit- 
ually apprehended will be heard gladly; the preacher will 
have great boldness. Questions will be decided in a short 
time for all the future. Is it a vain hope that a better day for 
preaching the gospel is upon us, when the blessed truths elab- 
orated by those who have gone before, shall be transfigured in 
Christ, and the Psalmist’s longing be realized: “ Arise, O Lord, 
into thy rest! thou and the ark of thy strength.” The poor 
Judah of “the college, the synagogue, and the Sanhedrim,” 
comes to be the man of both rest and strength, and salvation 


to the world. 
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ArticLte VIL—THE REVISED VERSION AND THE 
FUTURE STATE. 


THE question forming the theme of this paper is: Will the 
common reader of the Revised Version of the New Testament 
form any different ideas concerning the Future State from 
those which his reading of the Authorized Version would give 
him; and if so, what? The inquiry, of course, does not go 
back of the two versions. We are not concerned here with 
textual criticism, nor with reasons for variant translations. 
We simply compare on this one subject the two versions as 
they stand. The present paper, moreover, will be largely the 
simple furnishing of data, from which each one can draw his 
own conclusions. 

A careful examination shows in all seventy-three passages 
where, on this subject, the Authorized and Revised Versions 
differ. This includes, as will be seen when the passages are 
cited, some that are only remotely connected with the subject. 
It has been deemed better to err by inclusion rather than by 
omission. These passages are divided among the New Testa- 
ment Books as follows: , 

Matthew 18, Mark 8, Luke 3, John 3, Acts 4, Romans 3, 
I. Corinthians 5, Il. Corinthians 2, Galatians 1, Ephesians 2, 
Philippians 2, Colossians none, I. Thessalonians none, IL. Thes- 
salonians 5, I. Timothy 2, II. Timothy 2, Titus 1, Philemon 
none, Hebrews 2, James none, I. Peter none, I. Peter 5, the 
Epistles of John none, Jude none, the Revelation 10. 

A classification of the passages is attempted as follows: 

I. Certain passages found in the Authorized Version are 
omitted in the Revision. These are: Mark vi. 11, the last 
clause, “Verily I say unto you, it shall be more tolerable for 
Sodom and Gomorrah in the day of judgment than for that 
city.” Also Mark ix. 46, “Where their worm dieth not, and 
the fire is not quenched.” This variation, it may be remarked 
just here, becomes unimportant when we find the exact phrase 
used in both versions in verse 48. 
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II. Passages which are alike in the text, but with a different 
reading suggested in the margin of the Revised Version. j 
These are: Matt. v. 30, “Thy whole body go into hell.” 
Margin, Gr. Gehenna. Matt. xiii. 39, “End of the world.” 
Margin, ‘“‘ Consummation of the age.” Matt. xiii. 49, the same. 
Matt. xxviii. 20, the same. Matt. xxiii. 15, “Son of hell.” 
Margin, Gr. Gehenna. Mark ix. 48, “two hands to go into 
hell.” Margin, Gr. Gehenna. Mark x. 30, “world to come.” 
Margin, “age.” Luke xii. 5, “ power to cast into hell.” Mar- 
gin, Gr. Gehenna. II. Peter ii. 4, “cast them down to hell.” 

Margin, “cast them into dungeons.” Gr. Tartarus. 

Here four times “ hell” is called Gehenna and once Tartarus. 
Four times “world” is rendered by “age.” But these are 
marginal and not textual readings. 

III. Two passages are found where for “world” in the 
Authorized Version is put ‘times eternal” in the Revision. 

These are: Rom. xvi. 26, “since the world began,” changed 
into “through times eternal.” Titus i. 2, “before the world 
began,” changed into “ before times eternal.” These are quoted 
simply as tending to throw the light of the eternity past upon 
the eternity future. 

IV. Passages in which there is some sight variation in 
phraseology. This is considerably the fullest class. 

The passages are these: Acts xxiv. 25, “judgment to come,” 
—‘the judgment to come.” Acts xxvi. 23, “should be the 
first that should rise from the dead,”—*“ that he first by the 
resurrection of the dead.” Rom. ii. 7, ‘‘immortality,’—“ incor- 
ruption.” I. Cor. xv. 4, “rose again,”’—‘ hath been raised.” 
xv. 20, “them that slept,”—“ them that are asleep.” IT. Cor. v. 4, 
“ mortality,”—“ what is mortal.” IL Cor. v. 10, “ appear,”—“ be 
made manifest.” Eph. i. 10, “which are in heaven,”—“ the 
things in the heavens.” II. Thess. ii. 2, ‘as that the day of 
Christ is at hand,”—“ as that the day of the Lord is now present.” 
IL. Thess. ii. 10, “ them that perish,”—-‘ them that are perishing.” 
Il. Thess. iii. 5, “patient waiting for Christ,”’—“ patience of 
Christ.” I. Tim. vi. 12, “eternal life,’—‘ the life eternal.” 
II. Tim. iv. 1, “at his appearing and his kingdom,”—* by his ap- 
pearing and his kingdom.” IL. Tim. iv. 8, “a crown of righteous- 
ness,”—“‘ the crown of righteousness.” Heb. vi. 19, 20, “Which 
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hope we have as an anchor of the soul, both sure and steadfast, 
and which entereth into that within the vail; whither the fore- 
runner is for us entered, even Jesus, made a high priest forever 
after the order of Melchisedec,”—“ which we have as an anchor 
of the soul, a hope both sure and steadfast and entering into 
that within the vail; whither, as a forerunner, Jesus entered 
for us, having become a high priest forever after the order of 
Melchisedec.” II. Peter ii. 9, “unjust unto the day of judg- 
ment to be punished,”—“ unrighteous under punishment unto 
the day of judgment.” Rev. i. 6, “hath made us kings and 
priests unto God,”—“‘ he made us to be a kingdom, to be priests 
unto his God.” 

Some of these passages give in the Revision a shade more 
definiteness to the pictures which they present; e. g., Acts 
xxiv. 25, Eph. i. 10, L Tim. vi. 12, Il. Tim. iv. 8, Rev. i. 6. 
On the whole, however, the passages quoted under this class 
express an identical thought with only slight variation of phrase. 

V. Passages in which Hverlasting is changed to Hternal. 

These are: Matt. xviii. 8, and xxv. 41, “everlasting fire,” 
“the eternal fire.” Matt. xix. 29, “everlasting life,”— eter- 
nal life.” ‘“ Matt. xxv. 46, “everlasting punishment, life eter- 
nal,”—“ eternal punishment, eternal life.” John iii. 86, vi. 40, 
vi. 47, “everlasting life,”—“ eternal life.” Rom. vi. 22, “ ever- 
lasting life,”—“ eternal life.” Gal. vi. 8, “life everlasting,’— 
“eternal life.” II. Thess. ii, 16, “everlasting consolation,” — 
“eternal comfort.” I. Tim. i. 15, “life everlasting,”—“ eternal 
life.” II. Peter i. 11, “everlasting kingdom,”—“ the eternal 
kingdom.” 

VI. Passages in which Damnation and its cognates is 
changed to Judgment or Condemnation. 

These are: Matt. xxiii. 33, “damnation of hell,”—‘“judg- 
ment of hell.” Margin, Gr. Gehenna. Mark xii. 40, “damna- 
tion,’—“ condemnation.” Mark xvi. 16, “damned,”—*‘ con- 
demned.” 1, Cor. xi. 29, “ damnation,”—“ judgment.” 

The Revised Version thus, as it ought, takes this last text 
out of the category of those which relate to the future state. 

VII. Passages in which Hell is changed into Hades. 

These are: Matt. xvi. 18, “ gates of hell,”—“‘ gates of Hades.” 
Luke x. 15, “shalt be thrust down to hell,”—“shalt be 
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brought down unto Hades.” Luke xvi. 23, “and in hell he 
lifted up his eyes,"— “And in Hades, ete.” Acts ii. 27, “thou 
wilt not leave my soul in hell,”—‘thou wilt not leave my sou] 
in Hades.” Acts ii. 81, “his soul was not left in hell,”—“ neither 
was he left in Hades.” Rev. i. 18, “ keys of hell and of death,” 
—‘ keys of death and of Hades.” Rev. vi. 8, “‘ Death and hell,” 
— Death and Hades.” Rev. xx. 18, 14, “death and hell deliy- 
ered up the dead death and hell were cast into the lake 
of fire,”—“ death and Hades, ete.” 

The wisdom of this change is apparent on the face of all 
these texts just quoted. 

VIIL Passages using the term Hell or Hell Fire. 

There are three of these: Matt. v. 22, “ hell fire,”—“ the hell 
of fire.” Margin, Gr. Gehenna of fire. Matt. xviii. 9, the same. 
Mark ix. 47, “hell fire,"—‘hell.” Margin, Gr. Gehenna. 

IX. Passages which change Bottomless Pit into the Abyss. 

These are: Rev. ix. 2, “the bottomless pit,’—‘the pit of 
the abyss.” Rev. ix. 11, “the angel of the bottomless pit,” 
—“angel of the abyss.” Rev. xvii. 8, “the bottomless pit,”— 
“the abyss.” Rev. xx. 1, 3, the same. A kindred passage 
which may be classed here is II. Peter ii 4, where for “ unto 
chains of darkness,” we read “to pits of darkness.” 

X. There remain some passages which do not fali naturally 
under any of the classes already mentioned, and which must be 
considered each by itself. These are: 

Mark iii. 29, “He that shall blaspheme against the Holy 
Ghost hath never forgiveness, but is in danger of eternal dam- 
nation,” — “ Whosoever shall blaspheme against the Holy 
Spirit hath never forgiveness, but is guilty of an eternal sin.” 
Does this not intimate, to say the least, that persistently sinful 
character will be carried over into the future state? Do not 
the words ‘an eternal sin,” convey to the mind as luridly 
dreadful a picture, as the words “eternal damnation ?” 

L Cor. ix. 27, “Lest that by any means, when I have 
preached to others, I myself should be a castaway,”—“ lest by 
any means, after that I have preached to others, I myself 
should be rejected.” There seems to be no essential difference 


in the idea here. 
Eph. iii. 21, “ world without end,”—“ forever and ever.” If 
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there is any difference here, the Revision intensifies the idea 
of duration. 

Philip. iii. 20, 21, “‘ For our conversation is in heaven ; from 
whence also we look for the Saviour, the Lord Jesus Christ, 
who shall change our vile body, that it may be fashioned like 
unto his glorious body, according to the working whereby he 
is able even to subdue all things unto himself,”—“ For our cit- 
izenship is in heaven; from whence also we wait for a Saviour, 
the Lord Jesus Christ, who shall fashion anew the body of our 
humiliation, that it may be conformed to the body of his glory, 
according to the working whereby he is able even to subject 
all things unto himself.” 

This is an important change, but only in the sense that it 
makes clear and vivid the idea that in the Authorized Version 
is somewhat obscured under the language used. The some- 
what indefinite becomes definite and clear. 

IL. Thess. i. 9, “shall be punished with everlasting destruc- 
tion from the presence of the Lord,”-—“ shall suffer punishment, 
even eternal destruction from the face of the Lord.” The 
change here is not great, but it is in the interest of greater 
definiteness. The idea is presented in terms if anything more 
clear cut in the Revised than in the authorized Version. 

Heb. iv. 9, “ There remaineth therefore a rest,”—“ a Sabbath 
rest.” The Sabbath rest of earth is the antitype of the rest of 
the skies. 

If. Peter ii. 17, “to whom the mist of darkness is reserved 
forever,” — ‘for whom the blackness of darkness hath been 
reserved.” This change does not seem important. 

II. Peter iii. 7, “reserved unto fire against the day of judg- 
ment and perdition of ungodly men,”—‘ stored up for fire, « 
being reserved against the day of judgment and destruction of 
ungodly men.” This change presents the idea if anything in a 
little clearer light, but the change is but small. 

Thus we have examined, one by one, the whole of these sev- 
enty-three passages in which there is any difference, merely 
verbal or otherwise, between the Versions on this matter of the 
Future State. What is our conclusion ? 

First, It is that, on the whole, as concerns the matter under 
consideration, the Revised Version is an improvement on the 
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Authorized Version. It makes some things clearer than they 
were before. We understand, e. g., a great deal better what it 
is to have our “citizenship ” in heaven, than to have our “con- 
versation ” there while we are still in “the body of our humil- 
iation.” It straightens out for the common reader some things 
that were before confusing. It is not implied any longer, e. g., 
that Christ’s soul descended into hell. The untutored reader 
now has it in true language, “Thou didst not leave his soul in 
Hades”—the place of the dead, the shadowy realm of the 
departed, the under world. It is possible that some of the 
ground for the materialistic representations of future punish- 
ment that sometimes have been used, have been taken away, 
But if so, this has not been loss but gain. Enough fearful 
imagery has been left, even in some cases made more vivid, 
depicting in language open to any understanding the “eternal 
horrors” which “hang around the second death.” And so, 

Second, We reach the conclusion that in all essential points the 
teaching is unaltered. The Revised Version, as did the Author- 
ized, presents to every reader’s view an eternal state of rewards 
and punishments. The wicked “go away into eternal punish- 
ment, but the righteous into eternal life.” The Revision gives 
no more warrant to any future probation than can be drawn 
from the Authorized Version. How much warrant is that? 
The doom of the finally impenitent here on earth is as darkly 
drawn. We are even inclined to think there is some addi- 
tional intensity to the awful picture in the New Version 
compared with the old. The Revised Version, as did the 
Authorized, points out a Hell—a place of fearful and poignant 
and eternal pain—to be shunned. It points out a Heaven— 
a place of joy and eternal peace—to be gained. It points to 
Christ as “the hope set before us; which we have as an 
anchor of the soul, a hope both sure and steadfast and entering 
into that within the vail; whither, as a forerunner, Jesus 
entered for us.” 
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- Articte VIIIL—HERBERT SPENCER’S ULTIMATUM. 


THOSE who study Mr. Spencer’s “Synthetic Philosophy” 
will not need to be told that the author is a man of masterly 
speculative ability. He is also a lucid writer. There are few 
thinkers of such decided philosophic temper and habit, who 
present their arguments in such clear and attractive diction. 
And besides, though bold and fearfully sweeping in his criti- 
cism, he tries not to lose the manners of a truly cultivated and 
fair-minded antagonist. In his “First Principles” he starts. 
out with the suggestion that there is a soul of goodness in 
things evil, and a soul of truth in things erroneous, and 
broadly hints that this is too often forgotten in the heat of 
antagonism. This looks fair, and may be taken to indicate a 
liberal frame of mind. Christian thinkers can appreciate such 
speculative genialness, though they are compelled to deny both 
the premises and logical deductions of the philosopher who 
evinces the same, and to promptly contradict some of the 
sweeping assertions which he makes. 

Herbert Spencer is no vulgar sort of critic. He has no 
sympathy with the notion that religious creeds are priestly in- 
ventions. Adverse criticism, he says, destroys particular theo- 
logical dogmas, but not the fundamental conceptions which 
underlie these. Religion is a historical factor. As such it has 
held its place, and will continue to hold it. “ Of all antago- 
nisms of belief, the oldest, the widest, the most profound, and 
the most important, is that between Religion and Science.” 
These two factors must not remain in perpetual conflict, but 
they must harmonize as collateral powers of one grand econ- 
omy. Hence the great English positivest elaborates a basis of 
reconciliation, and offers this as an ultimatum of peace. But 
his plan is plainly involved in more difficulty than he seems to 
suspect. There lies a large soul of error in his speculative 
argument. It imposes arbitrary mechanical limits on the free- 
dom of the religious life. And positively it will not do in 
this serious business, te quietly ignore the stupendous fact of 
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Christologic history as a specific divine creation, and to con- 
struct in the place of it an argument of ultimate ideas rigidly 
on the hypothesis of evolution. Any such philosophical cure 
of so chronic and profound an antagonism must fare badly 
whenever it is confronted with the data and the philosophy of 
history. 

When we are told that the human intellect is incapable of 
absolute knowledge, and that the entire field of speculative 
inquiry has been gradually exhausted in a vain attempt to scru- 
tinize the Power which the universe manifests, we find in this 
no cause for peremptory objection. The Holy Scriptures are 
full of reminders of the same kind, and biblical theologians 
have generally been conscious of this fact though, under pres- 
sure, they may have apparently acted on a different assump- 
tion. And as the great ideal speculators of the absolutist 
German school are all dead, it is not likely that any one will 
enter a serious protest to this honest confession of intellectual 
speculative inability. But when the hard logical sequence is 
thrust before us that, in no way, can we come to any certitude 
about the personality and attributes of the Godhead and all the 
collateral verities of biblical dogmatics, we find ourselves com- 
pelled to come to a peremptory halt. Reconciliation of re- 
ligion and science on a last datum of this sweeping character 
can never be received, unless the facts and philosophy of his- 
tory make it necessary beyond a shadow of doubt. 

The tendencies of the age lead Christian thinkers to rest 
their course of argument more and more squarely on the per- 
sonality of Jesus Christ. In Him we have a perfect develop- 
ment of the human, in the absolute freedom of our nature. 
We have in Him also a perfectly normal manifestation of the 
divine, meeting, joining, and completing the finite in the unity 
of the life, light, and power of the Infinite. There is here no 
monstrous process, like the incarnations and deifications of 
Paganism, which biblical thinkers rejected all along as out- 
rageous caricatures of both the divine and the human. The 
life of Christ in history has come to full manhood. It has 
been most severely tested by the known powers of criticism, 
and its ideals have become so identified with the popular life 
that the Christian thinking of the ages furnishes a far better 
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solution of the grand mystery of existence, than that offered 
by the helpless but audacious materialist theorizers of the day. 

Leaving out of view the history of the life of Christ as a 
whole, we need but call attention to a few of His public acts, 
to indicate the at once natural and supernatural tenor of His 
character. His first miracle was done in Cana of Galilee. He 
turned water into wine, simply by the fiat of His will. This 
was done from high ethical motives. It was an act worthy of 
the noblest humanity. And the power by which the miracle 
was done must have been fully equivalent to that which pro- 
duces the same results in the order of nature. There would 
hardly be any risk in ascribing just such generous motives and 
personal attributes to the Omnipotent Creator of the universe. 
Afterwards a great multitude of people were fed with a few 
loaves of bread and a few small fishes, leaving a greater quan- 
tity in fragments after the feeding than the supply on hand 
when the feeding began. And at another time there was a 
marvelous draft of fishes in open day, after the previous night 
had been spent by His apostles toiling in vain. In all these 
eases there was the unity of divine power and a perfectly nat- 
ural human sympathy. 

The same beneficent forces are combined in Christ in the 
removal of human misery. According to the narrative there 
was not a disease which did not yield to the behests of His 
will. And death was also under His control. In Him there 
was an adorable unity of spotless compassion with infinite 
resources of help. This is something radically different from 
a mere symbolic or approximate notion of the character of the 
Deity. The finest speculative ability or logical acumen the 
world ever saw may be entirely unable to create an ideal like 
this, but that is no reason why a being of the necessary per- 
sonal powers may not show it in actual life and thus furnish 
the matter for a narrative which no criticism can destroy. 
And if it is indeed true that we cannot rise to the plane of 
the unknown by the force of pure reason, it is still making a 
preposterous demand on our Christian conviction when we are 
asked to give up our evangelic faith in consideration of any 
mere logical abstraction. Spencerian metaphysical nescience 
would leave us without a chart or compass on the broad ocean 
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of our existence, and the very suggestion of such a surrender, 
in the face of the experience of the Christian world and the 
evidences of our religion, is simply a species of philosophic 
criticism the narrowness of which is plainly written on its 
bold front. 

When our Lord met that funeral procession at the gate of 
the city, the corpse was that. of an only son of a widowed 
mother. Jesus said to the mother, “weep not.” He raised up 
the dead young man and gave him to his mother. An admir- 
able conjunction certainly of the known and the unknown 
powers of the universe. And also a benign solution of human 
destiny. He that can raise up a man in this way must have a 
power equal to that which produced the existence of human 
kind. He that did the deed seemed to be but a man, while He 
was at the same time the Maker of man. This shows most 
touchingly how the Infinite can come down to the finite and 
act with it in absolute freedom for the accomplishment of great 
benevolent ends. Is it not the glory of manhood that it can 
thus be joined to the Godhead, and the glory of the Godhead 
that He can humble Himself thus for the redemption of a 
nature which He made after His own image. But the resur- 
rection of Lazarus is a still more touching case. This man 
and his two sisters were bosom friends of Jesus, and He was 
specifically attached to them. Our Lord knew of the illness 
of the brother, but He remained away for a purpose. When 
He finally went to visit them, Lazarus was already in his grave. 
His sister said—“ Lord, by this time he stinketh.” Neverthe 
less Jesus called—“ Lazarus come forth,” and the dead man 
came out of his tomb with his grave clothes wrapped about his 
body. 

Such is the record, and we stand by it as authenticated be- 
yond successful contradiction. The cases mentioned are not 
isolated. They correspond fully with the letter and spirit of 
the narrative, from the beginning to the end of it. They are 
links in a magnificent economy of fact and power. And it 
makes no difference, as far as the force and scope of the argu- 
ment are concerned, whether we stop here or review every act, 
miracle, or parable of our Lord, and point to every data of 
His history, from the manger on to the cross and up to His 
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reign in glory, since every part is a full authentication of His 
cual character and of His world historic aims. He that has 
seen Him has seen the Father. This settles the question of 
divine personality, and answers to the profound intuitions of 
our emotional nature. Reason may stumble at this solution, 
but our sympathies and better judgments cannot resist its 
force; and these are often far better guides, and carry us for- 
ward far more safely and grandly in the way we should go, 
than our intellectual powers are able to do. The evangelic 
narrative is neither a scholastic nor a classic production. It 
was produced about the close of that marvelous era, which ran 
through a period of about five hundred years and created 
models of intellectual culture which have not been surpassed, 
but from these the inspired Evangelists received no help. 
Even the Messianic hopes of the Jewish nation had become so 
largely secularized, that they had lost the power to rise to the 
grand historic idealism of the ancient Hebrew prophets. 
Hence the story of those Galilean authors came beyond all 
reasonable doubt from personal contact with the subject of 
their narrative. As such it has withstood the onslaughts of 
hostile criticism, and the stupendous revolutions of time, as 
well, if not even more successfully, than any theory ever ad- 
vanced by science. 

A rather summary disposal is given to the different theories 
of the world problem. The atheistic hypothesis is treated as 
no solution, since it is absolutely unthinkable, and because the 
assertion that the world is self-existent carries us not a step be- 
yond the cognition of its present existence. Pantheism, or self- 
creation, is put down as being similarly incapable of being 
represented in thought, and as no explanation of the mystery 
of existence for that reason. And finally the theory of crea- 
tion by an external agent, as Mr. Spencer sees fit to put it, is 
placed on a level with the other two, since it could not be 
realized in thought even if all its assumptions were granted. 
A personal creator would be a mystery still, and could be as 
little comprehended as the work of creation itself. So runs 
this category of first principles in the positivist criticism of 
our age. This is putting the issue squarely, and as a purely 
speculative sequence Christologic thinkers may allow it to pass, 
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while they are, however, quite sure that it will not bear the 
test of the Christologic argument. A personal Agent, equal 
to the task of creating the world out of His own substantial 
fulness by the dynamic or plastic force of His will, being all 
the while independent of and above His works, is somewhat 
more worthy of our intelligent regard, one may dare to think, 
than either atheism or pantheism. And if we cannot solve 
the mystery of the existence of this Creator, we can still ap- 
proach Him, as He shows Himself to us in the dual revelation 
of His works and of His Word, with a confidence, reverence, 
and love, utterly out of the question upon the hypotheses of 
the other two theories. And is there anything better in Spen- 
cerian nescience for the practical purposes of religion and 
genuine manhood, or in the intellectual cognition of the cos- 
mical mystery, than in the Christologic concept and worship of 
the absolute God? And if the universe manifests what Mr. 
Spencer considers safe to call Power, it beyond all peradven- 
ture shows what we may just as safely call Wisdom, Intelli- 
gence, Goodness, Love! Evidently this modern positivist 
logical bee-line, marking the boundary between the known and 
the unknowable, though drawn with admirable syllogistic pre- 
cision, is a vast deal too mechanical and stiff to bind the elastic 
forces of the human mind. Therefore it will have to be 
treated as one of those philosophical ultraisms which, while it 
has a fragment of the truth, it is nevertheless a bold and arbi- 
trary denial of the truth as a whole. 

We have given the great champion credit for broad-minded 
fairness in the exercise of his philosophical censorship. Still 
it is plain that his enthusiasm sometimes gets the mastery of 
his better judgment. His rigid theorizing compels him to 
draw conclusions which cannot be maintained in the face of 
tangible facts. P. 112, “First Principles,” he makes an 
assertion that shows the unmitigated materialism of his 
philosophy in a manner open to the severest criticism. 
“May we not without hesitation affirm,” he goes on to 
say, “that a sincere recognition of the truth, that our own 
and all other existence is a mystery absolutely and for- 
ever beyond our comprehension, contains more true religion 
than all the dogmatic theology ever written.” Here we are 
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quite sure the bold critic has undertaken more than he can 
prove, and has written down a fling that will do more to ex- 
pose the shallowness of his religious ideas than anything else 
found between the lids of his masterly work. We have here 
not the necessary corollary of sound reasoning, or the calm 
historic synthesis of an impartial judge. Any man who can 
write with such pompous swagger, in the face of his own iron- 
ical suggestions and of an overwhelming array of facts to the 
contrary, must be either grossly ignorant of the matter on 
which he presumes to sit in judgment, or he must be com- 
pletely carried away by a blind partisan zeal. In saying this 
we are not forgetful of the truth contended for by this sweep- 
ing censor; but we say without fear of successful contradic- 
tion that he is not a reliable exponent of the same. In order 
to prove this we shall invite him down from his transcendental 
flight to the bar of history, for the purpose of seeing what 
ean be made out of his reckless side thrust at dogmatic the- 
ology. 

Ancient Greece and Rome developed a brilliant secularism, 
but never found the key to the true dignity of human nature. 
The first of these great nationalities will not be surpassed in 
the productions of a pure intellectualism, and the other has set 
the world an example of statecraft that will always be admired 
as a colossal display of political genius. Yet neither of the 
two, nor both of them combined, created a social economy, a 
popular creed and mannerism, answering to the ideal of true 
manhood. All the notions of the origin and of the future of 
the race, advanced by this classic hesthendom, were notoriously 
vague, dreamy, and without the power of definite ethical aim. 
There was no power to “ enthuse” the popular mind, in favor 
of social improvement on high moral grounds. Cruel bar- 
barisms and cultivated sensuality remained all along in full 
foree, since there was no dogmatic capacity to comprehend and 
correct these evils. Nevertheless a sublime historie change 
came, in the fulness of time, over the genius of this classic 
ancient culture and the question therefore arises where the im- 
pulse came from that produced this prodigious revolution. 

It came from abroad, and when it did come it brought the 
key to the problem of human life. It carried with it the con- 
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viction of a personal human relationship to a personal God and 
a personal Saviour. It accounted definitely and firmly for the 
origin of the human race, and revealed the cause of human 
depravity and misery. Therefore it dealt with all economic 
questions with a firm grip, and with a broad unfaltering aim, 
It began, continued, and ended the struggle for that kind of 
equality which is grounded in the universal brotherhood of 
men, and which allows no distinctions of dignity or destiny on 
the ground of sex, color, caste, race, or condition. This was 
dogmatic theology in full practical flow. It met the ills of 
society. It quickened, enlarged, and directed the hopes and 
energies of the masses. What the specific theological charac- 
ter was of this new social power, any one can see by merely 
glancing at the coilects, litanies, homilies, creeds, decrees of 
councils, and doctrinal formularies, of those times. These 
show very positively what the religious temper of the age was, 
and indicate the genius that was back of the economic social 
growth of the period. Can Anglican positivism give us a 
statement of the doings of that more true religion, which rests 
so benignantly on the datum of nescience, and which will out- 
shine the splendid record of a God-like beneficence of the 
Christianity of the Primitive era, so that the world may see 
wherein the superiority of speculative dogmatism lies? There 
ought to be no difficulty in offering the same kind of evidence 
as presented in behalf of the faith, unless the newly discovered 
religion has not had time to demonstrate itself or lies too high 
for ordinary mortals to reach. The early followers of Christ 
enforced their religious creed at the risk of their lives. If the 
apostles of modern Philosophy have the same spirit of martyr- 
dom, they may find opportunity to sacrifice themselves in the 
same good cause of humanity and thus prove themselves at 
least the equals of the heroic pioneers of our civilization. 
Just at the time Christianity was getting into complete 
political supremacy in the Roman Empire, civilization was 
broken and the fragments scattered. Barbarian hordes came 
sweeping down from the North, and spread themselves in vio- 
lent confusion over the cultivated fields of the imperial do- 
main. The work of regeneration had to be commenced anew. 
It was undertaken by the Church, and triumphantly carried 
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through in the face of difficulties that can hardly be appreci- 
ated at this distant day. The results are before us in the 
gigantic revolution of those times, and in the cardinal maxims 
and institutions of our modern world. The age was corrupt 
and barbarous in the extreme, and the theology of the times 
imbibed much of the evil spirit of the prevailing circum- 
stances. Still the Christologic solution of the problem of 
human life was never lost sight of, but was constantly held in 
force in spite of all the heresies and cruelties of the period. 
Thus those hordes of barbarians were gradually raised up to 
the level of a social life, the like of which the world had not 
seen. Was this the result of that more true religion of ulti- 
mate speculative ideas? Or did it come by the historic life 
flow of Christologic dogmatism, as this was practically enforced 
by the Church? The theological temper and mannerism of 
those times are well known, and no one needs to be told with 
what tenacity the dogmas of the Church were kept intact. 
And no matter how much the methods in which this was done 
may be deprecated, the philosophy of history will hardly allow 
a separation of the religious maxims and the economic progress 
of the age. 

Gibbon, in his masterly contribution tc Roman history, tells 
where those Northern tribes camefrom. He traces that stream 
of popular migration to its source in the Orient, a section 
which up to our day has remained in a state of ruinous stagna- 
tion. The same stock of people continued in possession there 
all along as that which flowed into Europe. In the West this 
stock became eminently progressive in the arts of a supreme 
civilization, but in the East it went seemingly into mortal 
decay until now at last it has the hope of recovery under the 
plastic energy of our Christian life. This is a singular coinci- 
dence, if it is to be judged by the logic of modern materialism. 
How did it happen that, in those dark and violent days, the 
degrading peculiarities of the Orient were so effectually left 
bebind in the growth of European life, while the rising nation- 
alities were so largely made up of Oriental tribes, and while 
the fanatical hordes of the followers of Mahomet gained such 
a foothold on the Western Continent? St. Thomas was the 
angel of the schools during the last half of the dark ages. The 
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scholasticism, of which he is considered the father, was not 
without its serious faults. Nevertheless it wielded a marked 
salutary influence in its time, and aided largely in creating the 
social and civil economy of which modern society is so justly 
proud. May we not say then, without any hesitation, that 
medieval theology and religious training were the chief means 
of enlightening the European masses, and that, by this 
theologico-religious Christian culture, European society came to 
its cosmopolitan power and supremacy? If all this is the pro- 
duct simply of natural forees, and not the development of the 
divine principle of Christologic truth and life, then it remains 
to be explained why the fairest portion of Europe has so long 
continued in possession of a civilization which, to this day, 
progresses not a step unless forced to advance by the surround- 
ing Christian Powers. 

It is true, we are told that religious institutions are a neces- 
sity, that they are doing great good in satisfying the demands 
of the times, and that therefore they must be tolerated until 
more advanced ideas replace them. There is truth in this, and 
yet it is altogether too patronizing. Historical development, 
in the Christian sense, makes abundant room for the growth of 
ideas ; but this is nothing more than a fuller and more complete 
realization of the divine ideal, which the Christian community 
had set before it from the start in the character of a divine- 
human personality. This ideal, being absolutely perfect, can- 
not be outgrown ; it can only be appropriated and realized as 
the ages flow on. And in view of what the Catholic religion 
of the Middle Ages has done in this direction, through the 
instrumentality of its scholastic doctrinal training, it needs not 
to blush and hide in the presence of that lordly nescience 
which relegates religion to the regions of the unknown and 
leaves the popular conscience without an authoritative guide. 

We come, however, now to the age in which theology be- 
came angularly dogmatic, and the asperities of religious con- 
fessionalism widespread and radical, perhaps in a greater degree 
than ever before. The great ecclesiastical rupture of the six- 
teenth century opened the way for lasting confessional differ- 
ences, which became the sources of serious social and political 
disturbances. Perhaps it was at this particular phase of warring 
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theological factions that Mr. Spencer leveled his audacious fling ! 
But even here it is difficult to see why so learned and gifted a 
critic should treat so momentous a historical movement in so 
flippant and superficial away. One thing isso self-evident and 
tangible that no one with his eyes but half open can fail to see 
it. These violent theological antagonisms had a fructifying 
and energizing effect. The nationalities which were shaken by 
them to the very centre of their life, progressed not a little in 
individual selfhood, in moral and religious energy, while others 
with an enforced uniformity remained emphatically behind. 
Lutheranism, Calvinism, Anglicanism, the adherents of the 
Westminster standards, and the Reformed churches with their 
ironical formulary, the Heidelberg Catechism wedged in be- 
tween, and other isms of the kind, made it indeed lively enough 
attimes. But the religion which they too often defended and 
defined in hot blood has borne the fruit of right living in the 
vigorous flow of modern ideas. Had it not been for the dog- 
matic differentiations of modern Christendom, we would hardly 
now be under the tutelage of so elevated a public sense of 
morality, nor would we feel so much at ease in the present 
movement of broad voluntary combinations for political, com- 
mercial, and benevolent ends. And is this evangelical confes- 
sionalism after all not to be compared with the mere recognition 
of the fact, that the mystery of existence can never be compre- 
hended? The scholarship which can swagger in this sort of 
philosophic self-importance in the presence of modern Christian 
intelligence, must be seriously at fault in its notions about what 
constitutes the genius of Christian dogmatics, and ought to go 
to school once more in order to learn what are really the first 
principles of the religion the genuineness of which it undertakes 
to call into question. 

Mr. Spencer is not ignorant of the supremacy of European 
life and politics. And he ought, as the exponent of complicated 
historical movements, to be able to grasp and tell the cause of the 
radical absolute difference between Christian civilization and 
that of all the world besides. The very fact that he presumes 
to formulate a basis of reconciliation between religion and sci- 
ence, while he quietly ignores the entire line of argument in 
favor of the Christian system as a specific divine creation in 
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history, notwithstanding its central historic relation to the prog- 
ress of the world from its rise to the present advanced stage of 
its growing power, exposes him to the charge of a partisan nar- 
rowness altogether unbecoming in a philosopher of such liberal 
pretensions. This crops out not only here and there, as he 
goes out of his way for specific effect, but it lies broadly imbed- 
ded in his false premises. As soon as a philosopher, at this 
advanced age, presumes to sit in judgment on the stupendous 
problem of the physical and moral universe, while he passes by 
in silence the specific claims of the only Power that has ever 
discovered, or received, rather, the key to this problem, he is in 
the ruts of a one-sided partisan, let his ability be ever so great 
and his controversial manners up to the highest standard of 
good breeding. A flimsy attempt is here made to ridicule the 
narrowness of theologic dogmatism, while our Christian con- 
sciousness is unceremoniously thrust back to a last datum of 
metaphysical speculation. This is a kind of mechanical straight- 
jacket which the buoyancy of the age will cast aside, as soon as 
it will discover its arbitrary interference with the conditions of 
true freedom. The absolutism of the antagonistic German phi- 
losophy, we are told, is no longer regarded as tenable. Ancient 
and modern systems had their day, and if the transcendent 
genius of such men as Aristotle and Kant could not carve out 
fixed perpetual grooves for speculative thinking to run in, it is 
at least doubtful whether Herbert Spencer has succeeded in 
securing a longer and more lasting lease of life for his syntheses. 
The history of philosophy runs like a pendulum swing from 
extreme to extreme, resting now here now there on a mere frag- 
ment of the truth, from the day of its earliest development 
down to the present. This ought to make her champions cau- 
tious when they grow enthusiastic in lauding her superior 
graces, and particularly when they enter upon the delicate and 
hazardous task of constructing a platform on the plane of which 
religion must positively meet science, if there is ever to be 
peace between these two cardinal factors of the world’s history. 

There is a better way of reconciliation in this case than that 
proposed in this abstract ultimatum. It is a matter of self-ad- 
justment in the way of historic development and growth, rather 
than of formal diplomatic agreement. Science has established 
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some of its theories so well, that these are universally received 
as fixed facts. In all such cases religion freely enters into the 
enforcement of scientific dogmas, and thus far reconciliation is 
secured. And if any more theories will be similarly authenti- 
eated, religion will not fail to accept the issue. It will do even 
more than this: it will inspire to scientific inquiry, as it has 
done all along in its best ages, that human kind everywhere may 
have the benefit of all possible progress. But if false theories 
be set up, it is not only the right but the sacred duty of religion 
to correct them, or to drive them from the field. In this way 
peace is sure tocome. There is not a theologian worthy of the 
name who does not rejoice in every advance science really 
makes. If scientists will as cordially enter into the progress of 
Christianity, there will be no longer any blind hostility between 
these two collateral factors of human progress. It is well to 
search for an ultimate datum of agreement, but it is evident 
that the notion of finding this on the plane of pure reason must 
be dismissed. It must and will come as the spontaneous postu- 
late of the logic of events, and must have its root in the life 
which freely flows in the bosom of Christian society. We dis- 
tinguish readily, in these days, between objective power and 
authority, on the one hand, and subjective freedom and inde- 
pendence, on the other. We know how to hold these two sides 
of life together or apart, as circumstances require. It is this 
specitic self-poise, in accord with economic law and unity, that 
makes the Christendom of this age at once so strong and so 
free. 

Here in the United States we have no ecclesiastical establish- 
ment. Church and State are independent of each other, and 
yet they are bound together by absolute ties. They mutually 
support each other, though no theoretic bee-line shows precisely 
where they must touch or combine in this inter-auxiliary eco- 
nomic way. Is not the reconciliation of religion and science 
possible in this same free and independent method? The State 
interferes not ordinarily with the internal affairs of the Church, 
and the Church interferes not ordinarily with the internal affairs 
of the State, although they are in constant beneficial contact. 
It would be strange if such astute social and political economists 
as modern free-thinkers generally claim to be, could not grasp 
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this advanced ideal and carry it freely into the practical rela- 
tionship of the two leading factors of history. English scient- 
ists, at any rate, ought to find no difficulty in the case, since 
their country is not far behind our own in the measure of free- 
dom and personal self-poise. 

Mr. Spencer is quoted as having expressed his fears that our 
national constitution is too much the theoretic framework of a 
single generation, to possess the necessary elastic adaptation to 
the growing interests of the country. He considers the organic 
law of the British Empire better and stronger, since it is a frag- 
mentary growth of historic periods and of widely different cir- 
cumstances. In this he may err. Still, he makes a far more 
serious mistake when he ventures to play the philosophical the- 
ologian, and to tell precisely how far religion dare go in the 
direction of knowing and teaching, or formulating, the contents 
of her mysteries. A happy arrangement it would be, no doubt, 
if scientists could theorize and dogmatize as much as they 
pleased, but the Church would be bound to drop her funda- 
mental dogmas, and to allow every whim of science, only for 
the sake of peace. There is rather too much of the one-man 
theory in this, too much of the hypothesis of a school, or of an 
age, to compare at all with the possible elasticity of the great 
charter of our American liberties, or to respond properly to the 
broad demands of the unfolding energies of the Christian world. 
The deep, broad, momentous chasm which lies between the one 
true religion and materialistic science, cannot be bridged or 
closed in this arbitrary way. There are rights on both sides 
that will have to be respected. Fanatical extremists on either 
side must not rule. It is not science alone that deals in posi- 
tive verities. Religion has had her commanding share in this 
business, and she will hold her own in this line, without paying 
any servile deference to the limitations of speculative theorizers. 
From the days of classic antiquity down, she has constrained 
the intellect more than once to accept her facts and her laws, 
just as science has compelled the incompetent champions of 
religion to allow and support her own discoveries. 

Beyond all question, we need ‘a better solution of the great 
world problem, and of the problem of human life, than is placed 
before us in this Spencerian synthesis of ultimate religious ideas. 
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It will be far more in accord with the eternal verities of the 
philosophy of history to stand by the creed and customs of the 
Christian world, than to worship the misty, unknown and un- 
knowable, set up by this mechanical English materialist posi- 
tivism. We may be too familiar in our devotions, and project 
too much of our limited, depraved self into the character of the 
infinite personal God; that is, however, no worse, to say the 
least, than to stand in kid-gloved, conventional dignity, gazing 
with awe-struck reverence towards some object of worship, 
which no one can dare to know or to deny. The Christian ideal 
is a mystery, but not an intangible abstraction. The object of 
our worship is constantly approached, firmly held, intensely 
loved. In the august presence of the fruits of this worship in 
the experience of mankind, and of what it warrants for the fu- 
ture, we dare say that Paul showed himself to be a teacher of 
far better philosophic forecast than Herbert Spencer will likely 
be found to be, when he formulated the central dogma of our 
faith thus: “ Jesus Christ, the same yesterday, to-day, and for- 
ever.” Philosophie nescience would have been perfectly in 
order, in the days of ancient pagan metaphysics; but it is en- 
tirely out of place in these days of Christologic light and knowl- 
edge. We know whence we came and whither we are tending, 
and by this knowledge the race will likely stand until the celes- 
tial state will break in upon us, which will raise us to a higher 
sphere of religious cognition. 

Mr. Spencer makes some good hits at theologians and Chris- 
tians generally. He taunts them for their unbelief. He says 
they give but a half-hearted support to the invulnerable mys- 
teries of their faith, an¢ -vaste their energies in holding the 
mere outposts of religion w..:le they neglect the central power 
on which these depend. This is biting sarcasm of a genteel 
character, and it has a soul of truth in it though this may not 
be exactly where the daring censor points his finger. Biblical 
Theology rests on a central mystery, and this main centre must 
be firmly held to make the dependent mysteries secure. Nei- 
ther of these can be brought down to the comprehension of 
the carnal mind, and yet neither the centre nor the dependent 
facts and dogmas are at the mercy of philosophic nescience. 
Hence no one, whose tongue falters in making profession of 
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the orthodox ecumenical faith of the holy church catholic in 
the presence of a scoffing secularism, is fit for the kingdom of 
heaven. By faith we know what the world by searching can- 
not find, though it go over every inch of ground open to phi- 
losophie inquiry. The Copernican theory of astronomy and 
the Newtonian theory of gravitation are no more firmly estab- 
lished in science, than are the origin, the moral lapse, the spe- 
cific messianic redemption, and the beneficent destiny of man, 
in the light and historic power of the Christian faith. And 
any philosophy that presumes to ignore this other revelation in 
the solution of the problem of existence is simply an imper- 
tinent attempt to falsify history and to relegate the destiny of 
manhood once more to the fantastic whims and dreams of 
speculative caprice. 

If Europe had not so many fanatical theorisers and _blas- 
phemous infidel scoffers, she would likely make much more 
rapid progress in the genuine freedom of the age. It is the 
curse of materialism that endangers her advance. Perhaps a 
fixed dogged conservatism occasions this wild radicalism, but 
that makes it no more reliable as an agency of social and po- 
litical reform. The historic forces which, in these days, are 
competent to replace worn-out institutions and usages, dare not 
be inspired by the diabolical notions of modern unbelief ; for 
the coming order must be the legitimate outcome of h e 
growth of Christian ideas. The great author of “Synthetic 
Philosophy,” in this matter, is not a safe guide. His specula- 
tive hypothesis is materialist evolution, pure and simple. His 
religion is the product of a Power, which no one can dare to 
know or define. Europe will never be regenerated by any code 
of ethics that will rest on such a philosophic dream. It may 
bring about a crisis in a negative way. It may clear away 
the debris of antiquated ideas, institutions, and usages ; but 
when that is done Christianity will have to step in, as often she 
has done before, to save society from universal wreck and ruin. 
Without any desire, therefore, to depreciate Herbert Spencer’s 
valuable service in the cause of modern progress, we still say 
deliberately that, in religious and ethical science, it would be 
safer to follow the lead of the ancient Greek philosopher Soc- 
rates, who died a martyr four hundred years before Christ, 
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than to follow the speculative dreams of the Corypheus of 
English positivism. And we can do even a vast deal better 
than that. The New Testament, standing by itself, is the rep- 
resentative of a moral foree, worth more for the solution of 
the stupendous problem of human life than ten thousand 
works like “Synthetic Philosophy,” though this is very able 
and very valuable in its place. And taking in connection with 
the inspired record of Christianity its history and power in the 
world, we challenge those who stand by the theory of evolution, 
to give us a tenable denial of the Christologic argument. Even 
if the New Testament were fiction, from Matthew to Revela- 
tions, its contents will not likely be ever equalled by anything 
the world has produced or will produce, as a molding power in 
the destiny of the human race. And if materialists can 
believe that this christologic historic revolution of our era is 
the result of fiction, or of blind evolutionary forces, we can 
afford to let them have their own way while we, on the Chris- 
tian side, take the more reasonable course of ascribing the 
marvelous government of the world to the beneficent suprem- 
acy of a Supreme Being. 

The ancient gnostics thought they could create a better 
Christology than that of the church. They took to specula- 
ting and the number of theories grew apace. Christ in every 
one of these was either all man, or all spiritualistic phantom. 
The two natures of His personality, according to this high- 
sounding gnosis, were never allowed to meet in real hypostatic 
unity and power. The infinite, holy personal God could not 
thus be degraded and cramped, by organic contact with gross 
sinful matter in man. The etherial religion of ultimate ideas 
seems to be bewildered in the same kind of dualistic fog. At 
any rate, it seems to be in mortal dread of degrading the un- 
known absolute infinity, whatever that may be, by bringing it 
down to the level of human comprehension and worship. 
Even a symbolic or approximate concept might be found to be 
utterly out of range. Hence not gnosis, but ne-gnosis, must be 
taken as the only tenable hypothesis, and the sincere recogni- 
tion that our own and all other existence is a mystery forever 
beyond our comprehension must constitute the essence of true 
religion. This is of course miserable theology, but it is a vast 
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improvement nevertheless on the shallow vulgarity of the 
unbelief of former times. There must be another advance, 
however, before philosophy and scientific criticism can law- 
fully dare to thrust themselves forward as reliable guides of 
popular thinking. Had the early Christians adopted the theo- 
ries of the gnostics, they would have made a fine mess out of 
the great moral, social, and religious issues, with which they 
grappled in such a masterly historic way under the guidance 
of their orthodox faith. Spencerian ultimate religious ideal- 
ism will answer no better now, than did ancient gnosticism in 
the days of early Christendom. 

The human race has advanced, with a firm growth, towards a 
fixed ethical goal under the plastic power of revealed religion. 
That goal has been approached with as much certitude as any 
cardinal point is fixed and touched in the mathemetical accu- 
racy of astronomical calculations. To ignore or deny this, in 
the face of the evidences of Christianity, is about as fair and 
as brave as if a man disregarded all the evidences of modern 
science, and then took to spimning out a scientific web on some 
favorite hypothesis of his own as an ultimatum of peace. 

The present generation will probably pause awhile, before 
they will exchange their faith in the divinity of Jesus Christ, 
the divine inspiration of the Holy Scriptures, and a specific 
divine economy of redemption developed in history, for a 
materialist abstraction like that of Mr. Spencer. 

Gibbon disposed of the history of the church, in the period 
on which he wrote, with a few bold dashes of his graphic pen. 
The great Corypheus of the popular English philosophy of the 
day, has made a very decided advance on this easy method. 
To his generalizing mind such historic phenomena as Ovid’s 
poetic fiction of Phaéton’s famous exploit in the chariot of the 
sun; the deification of the intellectual giant but moral monster 
—Alexander the Great; the speculative phantasms of Bud- 
dhistic incarnations; and the whole crowd of mythologic and 
historic creations of Pagandom may be huddled together as 
of one genus with the awful verities of the Gospel, differing 
indeed in degree but not in kind. And this is the religious 
nectar which the race is to sip, when once it will be so happy 
as tu rise to the Olympic level of Herbert Spencer’s last datum. 
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Notices of New Books. 


Art. IX.—NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS, 


DevELOPMENT: BY Rev. Dr. McCosn.*—The author’s aim 
is to set forth a doctrine of development cleared from errors 
and defects in Spencer’s presentation. He says: “I have set 
forth some truths not noticed by that powerful speculator, who is 
as remarkable for what he kas overlooked as for what he has 
looked at. I think I have helped somewhat to clear up this sub- 
ject by representing evolution as an organized causation.” He 
shows that mechanical force is inadequate to account for the 
development, and that any tenable theory of evolution must 
recognize the appearance of new powers, and constant evidence 
of intelligent design and agency of God. He says: “I reckon it 
as a privilege in my declining life to be able to defend God’s way 
of acting by development, which gives a consecutive unity to all 
nature and as a stream from the throne of God flows through all 
time, widening and deepening till it covers the earth, as the 
waters do the sea, with the riches it carries.” 


A Critique or Desien-Arcuments.+—After forty-five pages 
of introduction, unfolding what the argument is, the eighteen 
chapters of the book consist of a history, analysis, and criticism 
of design-arguments as they have been presented by ancient, 
medieval, and modern writers. The author is an independent 
thinker as well as a learned critic. The work is valuable to 
students of theology in presenting what has been done in the 
development of this argument and indicating in an historical way 
the lines of thought in which it may be most effective. The 
author has not included in his plan the examination of German 
works on the subject, and of works of the last fifty or sixty years, 
confines himself, with the exception of Janet, to English and 
American writers. 


* Philosophic Series, No. III. Development; what it can do and what it can- 
notdo. By James McCoss, D.D., LL.D., D.L. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1883. Paper covers. 50 pages. Price, 50 cents. 

+ A Critique of Design-Arguments: A historical review and free examination 
of the methods of reasoning in Natural Theology. By L. E. Hicks, Professor of 
Geology in Denison University, Granville, Ohio. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1883. xi. and 417 pages. Price, $2.00. 
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QueEsTIONs OF THE Day. V.*—This little work is a manual of 
information on many matters with which all American citizens 
ought to be acquainted. 

1. The protection afforded by the State to life and property, in 
which the rights of the citizen and the State are discussed as well 
as the limitations of the power of the State. 

2. The Federal government, its war powers, its foreign rela- 
tions, its power to regulate commerce, over naturalization, post 
offices and post roads, the Indians, the public land, and the patent 
and copyright laws. 

3. The functions of the State governments. Under this head are 
considered the subject of corporations, of education, of charitable 
institutions, and of immigration. 

4. State Finances, under which are discussed taxation and 
debts, State and Federal, coinage and currency. 

The book is written in an easy style, the subjects are discussed 
in a popular manner, and the information is valuable to every 


citizen. 


Op TesraMENt Revision.t—This volume is designed for Eng- 
lish readers. It treats in a popular style the language and con- 
tents of the Old Testament, the authorship and date of the Penta- 
teuch, the Apocrypha, the text of the Old Testament, the Septua- 
gint and the Samaritan Pentateuch, the Talmud and the Tar- 
gums, Versions of the Old Testament since Christ, English ver- 
sions. The remaining chapters consist of exemplifications of 
needed corrections of the authorized English version. The author 
controverts with much ability Robertson Smith’s view of the date 
and authorship of the Pentateuch. The volume is replete with 
information important to the English reader, which with the new 
translations of many difficult passages, will render important eid 
in understanding the Old Testament. 


* The American Citizen’s Manual. Part II: The Functions of Government 
(State and Federal). By Worruineton ©. Forp. New York: G. P. Putnam's 
Sons, 27 and 29 West 23d Street. 1883. 

+ Old Testament Revision: A Handbook for English Readers. By ALEXANDER 
Roserts, D.D., Professor of Humanity at St. Andrews, and member of New Testa- 
ment Company of Revisers. Second Thousand. New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons. 1883. viii. and 280 pages. Price, $1.00. 
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Rev. Dr. Dorus CLarKn, on Procress 1n THEOLOGY.*— 
This paper is well written and will be read with interest as 
expressing the views of its esteemed and venerable author. The 
motto on the title page expresses the spirit and thought of the 
paper. The author says: “The age of creed-making has clearly 
passed away—probably never to return;” but he.comforts him- 
self with the thought that there will be no need of its return, 
since we have the Westminister Confession; of which he says: 
“To suppose that it can be improved in any important particu- 
lars would seem to be against all probability or possibility.” He 
argues that “any statement of theological doctrine which aban- 
dons or modifies the usual terminology, would be a virtual aban- 
donment or modification of the doctrines themselves. Probably 
of no science, excepting mathematics, is it as true that ‘ words are 
things’ as that of theology.” Unbelievers reproach theology as 
occupied with abstractions and words, and tell us it is “ word- 
weariness” which is turning men away from it. Paul warns us 
that “the letter killeth, the spirit giveth life.” The best hope for 
the future of theology is in turning away from abstractions and 
words to the living Christ and the concrete realities of historic 
redemption, 


Tue Frezpom or Fariru.t—This volume contains seventeen 
sermons and a Prefatory Essay on “The New Theology.” Being 
desirous to know what “The New Theology” is we turned 
eagerly to the prefatory essay. In reading the larger part of it, 
however, we felt something of the same surprise which M. Jour- 
dain felt when he found that he had been speaking prose all his 
life without knowing it. But so far as the “ new theology ” identi- 
fies itself with the so-called moral theory of the atonement and 
puts forward Erskine and Maurice as its representatives on that 
subject, it leaves out the most essential reality and significance of 
the concrete historical redemption which it emphasizes. If it 
tries to solve the problems of eschatology by predicating “ eter- 


* The Alleged “ Progress in Theology.” An address delivered before the Suffolk 
North Association of Congregational Ministers at Chelsea, Mass., Feb. 20th, 1883. 
By Dorus CLARKE, D.D. ‘ Whatever is true in theology is not new, and what- 
ever is new is not true.” Boston: Lee & Shepard, 47 Franklin Street. New 
York: Charles T. Dillingham, 678 Broadway. 1883. Pamphlet. 29 pages. 

+ The Freedom of Faith: By Turopore T. Mune@er. Author of “On the 
Threshold.” Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. New York: 11 East 17th 
Street. The Riverside Press, Cambridge, 1883. vi. and 397 pages. 
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nal” of the existence of a finite being after death in the sense 
of exemption from the limitation of duration in time, it falls 
into contradiction. God alone is unlimited by time. To predi- 
cate eternity in this sense of finite existence is as meaningless as 
to say that the finite is infinite, or independent, or unconditioned, 
or absolute. Dr. Emmons used to say that the “eternal now” 
was “eternal nonsense ” even when predicated of the existence of 
God. And when applied to finite existence it carries in it as 
much nonsense as a finite mind is competent to take in. To sub- 
stitute for the final judgment a continuous process of deciding 
destiny by the formation of moral character is not accordant 
with the conception of the historical Christ, the historical action 
of God in Christ redeeming the world from sin, and the historical 
kingdom of God in its grand course through human history to its 
sublime consummation. The sermons are of much literary excel- 


lence and are full of fresh thought. 


Tue Wispom or Hoty Scrierure.*—The twelve first essays 
of this volume treat of the Mosaic Cosmogony and the temptation 
and fall of man as described in the opening of Genesis. The aim 
of the author is to get at the true significance of the events re- 
corded and to answer the objections of sceptics pertaining to them. 
The subjects of the remaining essays are the Sabbath, the Institu- 
tion and Organization of Society, Population, the Moral difficul- 
ties of the Old Testament, the Paramount Character of our Lord’s 
Teaching, Creeds and Confessions, Religion and Politics. The 
volume contains much that is suggestive and that awakens 
thought. The speculations occasionally seem to border on the 
fanciful. The author seems to regard evolution as incompatible 
with Christianity and Theism, and its refutation as the only de- 
fence of Christian truth. This we think is greatly to be regretted, 
However crude the existing theory of evolution may be in some of 
its parts, a law of evolution seems destined to be established de- 
claring the order and course of nature through all time as the law 
of gravitation declares it through all space. And a law of evolution 
declaring the uniform ongoing of nature through time is no more 
inconsistent with Theism and Christianity, than is the law of 


gravitation. On the contrary, in some particulars it is helpful to 


* The Wisdom of Holy Scripture with reference to Sceptical Olyections. By J. H. 
Molivaine. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1883. iv. and 488 pp. 


Price, $2.50. 
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us in throwing light on obscurities and in confirming Christian 
doctrine. Nevertheless the volume is timely and instructive, and 
may be read with interest and profit. 


Tue GosrEL or THE SEecuLaR Lirz.*—These sermons and the 
prefatory essay all bear on the separation of Christianity from 
the secular life, the identification of religion with church services, 
instead of recognizing it as intended to regulate and purify life in 
all spheres of action. Each discourse treats of some one topic 
pertaining to the carrying of religion into daily life and making 
it a power of renovation, of moral strength and right living in 
education, in art, in politics, in business, in science, and in all the 
details of human life. The subject is one of the highest import- 
ance, the sermons are bold and incisive in exposing defects and 
errors in the current aspects of Christian thought and life, and 
are rich in suggestions as to how a better state of things can be 
realized, and thereby current unbelief, and indifference to the 
services of the church be removed. He takes strong ground in 
rebuking the exclusiveness of the Anglican church. He asks: 
“ Are we bound to stigmatise forever as schismatics the members 
of Christian communities not episcopally governed? Are we to 
be debarred from using in the pulpit the services of men not epis- 
copally ordained, because former ages have seldom used them.” 
It is a timely and vigorous book. 


Tue Doom or THE Masoriry.t—Rev. George E. Ellis, D.D., 
in a paper in the Christian Register, last November, said: 
“Orthodoxy cannot readjust its creed till it readjusts its estimate 
of the scriptures.” In the prolonged discussion arising from this 
paper, Dr. Ellis incidentally said that “the Orthodox” held that 
certain texts of Scripture “ certified that the vast majority of the 
human race are to be victims of endless woe.” Rev. J. L. With- 
row, D.D., declared this to be “an absolute and abominable mis- 
representation of orthodoxy.” Mr. Barrows, editor of the Reg- 
ister, replied in a series of articles. These articles are the basis 
of the book before us. The author has made diligent search and 
has cited evidence in support of the assertion of Dr. Ellis from 

* The Gospel of the Secular Life. Sermons preached at Oxford, with a prefatory 
essay. By W. H. FREMANTLE, Rector of St. Mary’s and Canon of Canter- 
bury. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1883. 256 pages. Price, $1.00. 

+ The Doom of the Majority of Mankind. By Samvurt J. Barrows. Boston: 
American Unitarian Association. 1883. vi. and 154 pages. 
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authorities, ancient, medisval, and moder», including both creeds 
and confessions, and the writings of eminent theologians. It is a 
curious and interesting collection of quotations and comments on 
them; but the author does not give due weight to the common 
modern belief that, in view of the salvation of all dying in infancy 
and the ultimate millennial triumph of Christianity, the number 
of the saved in the final issue will vastly exceed that of the lost. 
Albert Barnes says: “The gospel of the Reedemer is yet to be. 
come and to be for ages the religion of the world. Age after age 
is to roll on when all shall know him; and in those future times 
what immense multitudes shall enter heaven. So that it may yet 
be seen that the number of those who will be lost from the whole 
humav family, compared with those who will be saved, will be no 
greater in proportion than the criminals in a well organized com- 
munity who are in prison are, compared with the number of 
obedient, virtuous and peaceful citizens.” (Commentary on 
Isaiah liii. 11.) 

In reference to the hypothesis of Future Probation, which is 
now so prominent, the author expresses this opinion: “Once let 
such conceptions have full freedom, and the dogma of endless 
punishment will eventually be carried away like a rotten pier 


before a spring flood.” 


GrizstncEr’s “Tue Jesuits.”*—The volumes before us, pub- 
lished in stately form by the Putnams, have a significantly con- 
scientious title page. They contain a “ Complete History of the 
Jesuits, as told to the German people by Theodor Griesinger.” 
That is the strict and literal truth; for there are no authorities 
given for any statements, no corroborations from contemporary 
histories, the reader has to submit simply to be “told” these 
things by the author. There is not a list of books even, to show 
where the author’s facts were gleaned ; nor an index, to guide the 
reader’s eye to the facts when gleaned. 

Despite these defects, the volumes are of value as containing in 
a connected form, the story of the Jesuit movement. And, from 
the fact that this is the second edition, we are to suppose that 
the work has been of service, in giving the general reader “a 
proper idea of this society so worthy of condemnation.” 

* The Jesuits, a Complete History of their open and secret proceedings, from the 
foundation of the Order to the present time. Told to the German people by Theo 
dor Griesinger. 2 vols. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1883. 
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“The Origin of the Jesuits; their Shrewdness; their Moral- 
ity; their Disinterestedness,” comprise the first volume. The 
second opens with “the Probity of the Jesuits,” under which 
are detailed their “conflicts with other Catholic Ecclesiastics,” 
their “ Repulsive Doctrines,” and the “ Increasing Enlightenment 
by which a Storm arose out of their own midst ;” then follows a 
“Book” upon their “ Benevolence, or the Permission to Murder 
and Assassinate;” the History concluding with the “ Apparent 
Death of Jesuitism, and its Terrible Revivication.” 

According to the author, in the founding of the Order, Loyola’s 
thoughts ran in the following form: (1.) Rome needs new sup- 
ports; (2.) That she be upheld, heresies must be suppressed ; (3.) 
The most efficient way to do this is to destroy the heretics; (4.) 
In order to do this men must be had whose wills shall cease to be 
for themselves, but for the exaltation of the glory of God.” Iden- 
tifying the Papacy with the “ majorem dei gloriam,” the members 
of the Society of Jesus sank all scruple touching life or truth, if so 
be that the chair of the Holy Father at Rome might be upheld. 
As a sample of how little it signified to them by what means they 
slew their enemies, the author reports this “colossal” misrepre- 
sentation concerning the death of Luther, “read verbatim in a 
Jesuit report from the pulpit:” [the author does not say where, 
nor when. | 


“T may not make mention of this hellish monster by name, this traitor to the 
Catholic religion, this fugitive from the cloister, this hideous wretch before God 
and man. He died in the eighteenth year of his fall, after having become fear- 
fully intoxicated in partaking of a banquet, when, as was his custom, he had 
there made a fool of himself; so his vile spirit became a delicious morsel for the 
devil, who might well sate himself with such like tit-bits.” 


The best parts of these volumes seem to be those in which the 
author appeals, even incidentally, to general history for facts to 
make his story good,—see the Jesuitical power disclosed in the 
Gunpowder Plot, the death of William the Silent, the machina- 
tions of Philip IL, divulged by Walsingham to Queen Elizabeth. 
Vol. IL, Book VI. 

As to the style, the translator has evidently done justice to its 
force and freedom. The volumes are eminently readable, though 
the coarseness of his historical materials has evidently infected 
the author’s own expressions with an occasional roughness. Here 
is a fair specimen of the writer’s clear and hearty deliverances: 
“Such changes (while meditating his plans in his sickness) took 
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place in the mind of Loyola in the short space of one year, and 
one may see from this, what enormous results may be brought 
about by a broken leg, defectively healed.” 


Ten Great Rewicions: Parr II.*—This volume is the com- 
plement of Dr. Clarke’s previous work, bearing the same title, 
He here systemizes the results of his former investigation, and 
presents under distinct topics, a comparison of the principal faiths 
of mankind. Dr. Clarke has signal merits as a writer on this 
class of subjects. He is a religious man himself, and has this 
prime qualification for appreciating religious phenomena. He is 
not misled into an adoption of the bald empirical theories now so 
much in vogue, respecting the origin of religious belief and wor- 
ship. He finds in man an inbred sense of the supernatural and 
of the Infinite. His reading is wide and his judgments candid and 
independent. In some points, we are compelied to differ from 
him. He goes too far, according to our way of thinking, in his 
consent to evolutionary speculations in connection with the rise 
of religious beliefs and forms. In his treatment of particular 
religions—for example, Buddhism as one not able to agree to the 
views taken of this system, especially as regards God and the 
future life. The references to literature are full and helpful. 


Herete’s History or Councus: Tutrp Votume.t—This 
volume of Hefele’s great work includes the history of Nestorian- 
ism and Eutychianism, and a full account of the Councils of 
Chalcedon (A. D. 451), in which the doctrine of the Person of 
Christ was formulated in the shape in which it has generally been 
accepted by the Church of subsequent ages. We have had occa- 
sion to speak in admiration of the learning and ability of this 
important work, and of its general impartiality, except that the 
inevitable bias of a Roman Catholic bishop is here and there per- 
ceptible. Hefele was a Catholic of the moderate German school. 
He opposed the dogma of the Pope’s infallibility, but acquiesced 
in the decree of the Vatican Council. We shall look for the 
translation of the next volume, in which the case of Honorius will 
be treated, with much interest. 

* The Ten Great Religions ; Part II. A Comparison of all Religions, by JaMEs 
FREEMAN CLARKE. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1883. 

+ A History of the Councils of the Church, etc. By the Right Rev. C. J. HEFELE, 
D.D. Vol. III, A. D., 431 to A. D. 451. Translated, etc. Edinburgh: T. & T. 
Clark, 1883. 
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Tax Art Amarevr for June contains a profusion of designs for 
china painting, including pansies for a plaque, cherry blossoms 
for a panel, honeysuckle for a vase and columbine for dessert 
plate. Some South Kensington borders and a quaint chasuble 
ornament are provided for the needleworkers; there are over 
twenty monograms, about forty designs for jewelers’ use, and a 
page of capital borders from the Cincinnati School of Design to 
accompany the second of the lessons in “ Wood Carving for 
Amateurs.” Specially attractive articles are those on “ Entre- 
tat,” with eight illustrations by Henry Bacon, and on “ Jobn La 
Farge, Artist and Decorator,” with illustrations of his work in 
mural painting and stained glass, the latter from the Vanderbilt 
houses. Other important topics are the Paris Salon, recent Lon- 
don exhibitions, modern pottery at Bethnal Green, sketching from 
nature in oil, flower painting, and chalk and crayon drawing with 
striking illustrations by Millet and others. J. C. Beckwith has a 
charcoal sketch of a pretty and piquant damsel, and there are 
eight examples of last-century miniatures by Conway and others. 
Price, 35 cents; per annum, $4. Montague Marks, publisher, 23 
Union Square, New York. 


The June number of the MaGazine or Arr presents as a fron- 
tispiece “Rosa Triplex” drawn by Dante Gabriel Rossetti. 
A paper on Bastien-Lepage, painter and psychologist, by W. C. 
Brownell, with portrait and two engravings. An article on San 
Francisco, by Robert Louis Stevenson, with five engravings. A 
poem by Austin Dobson, illustrated by Kate Greenaway. An 
article on “Women at Work: decoration,” by Leader Scott. 
“Virtuosity,” a full page engraving from the picture of W. J. 
Martens. More about Benvenuto Cellini, with four engravings. 
The girl student in Paris, by Alice Greene. Out of doors in 
Surrey, by H. E. Ward, with six engravings by Barraud. The 
Lugano frescoes, by Catherine Duncan. Andreas Hofer at 
Innsbriick from the picture by Franz Defregger. Musical instru- 
ments as works of art, by John Leyland, with four engravings. 
Ultimus Romanorum, with four engravings. The chronicle of art. 
American art notes. Yearly subscriptions, $3.50. Single num- 
ber, 35 cents. Cassell, Petter, Galpin & Co., New York. 
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